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oliday Wotes 








Bridlington,—Though an old town, Bridlington as a watering-place 
is a comparatively new discovery. In point of popular favour it nowadays 
runs Scarborough pretty close, and year by year the influx of visitors 
Steadily increases. Of course, the great attraction of the place is Flam- 
borough Head, the finest promontory on the East Coast ; but there is also 
a good stretch of sands, and a capital parade with ornamental gardens. 
The hotels, boarding houses, &c., are plentiful and inexpensive. 


Cromer.—To speak of Cromer without mentioning ‘ Poppyland 
Papers” in the same breath were to display a sad lack of culture. Weare 
not sure, however, that Cromer gains much by what may be termed the 

Heart-of-my-heart-where-the-poppies-are-born” sentiment. As a pretty 
nd more or less flourishing health resort, set high and dry on breezy cliffs 
and backed up by farmlands rivalling in quiet beauty those of Devonshire 
itself, Cromer has no competitor on the East Coast. It is just the place 
for holidaymakers who want rest as well as change, and who do not believe 
in making a toil of a pleasure. Excursion vehicles are available for various 
points of interest in the neighbourhood, and for golfers there is a capital 
course on the Lighthouse IIills. 


Lowestoft.— Lowestoft is the most easterly town in England. It is 
also a very pleasant holiday resort. Of old it was as popular, almost, as 
Margate is to-day, and figured regularly in the pages of Punch as Sand- 
bath. Latterly it has become the chosen haunt of the middle-class 
family, as well as of yachting parties, for whose craft there is special 
accommodation. Close at hand are the Gunton Cliffs, golf links, and 
the Broads, 


Rorth Berwick.—This ancient fishing-town has attained to the 
distinction of the Brighton of Scotland. Instead, however, of a pier and 
a band it provides golf in its most attractive form. 


Votaries from every 
quarter of the globe crowd its historic links, 


The sea-views are delightful, 





a striking object being the famous Bass Rock, with its myriads of se. 
fowl. Cyclists find many attractions in the surrounding district, and the 
place is a paradise for those who love yachting. The hotels are of gl 
classes, and commodious private lodgings are plentiful. The golf, hoy. 
ever, overshadows all else. Here Mr. Arthur Balfour, whose mansion js 
in the neighbourhood, takes his best-enjoyed holiday. Along the Lothian 
Coast lie many other scarcely less famous golf links, such as Gullane, 
Muirfield, Luffness, and Archerfield, all within an easy ride cr drive, [py 
no other place can the golfer pamper himself with such variety of enjoy. 
ment and scenery. 


Scarborougbh,—The person who hit upon the idea of calling Scar. 
borough ‘‘ the Brighton of the North” must have had a useful feeling for 
half-truths. Except on the score that it is at once fashionable and popular, 
Scarborough may be reckoned about as much like Brighton as Brighton is 
like the Isle of Man, the fact being that Scarborough has every claim to 
consideration as a picturesque and ‘‘untownified” resort, while Brighton 
is just the opposite. During the present month and August the place js 
at its gayest. Scarborough has a wonderfully pure and bracing air, as 
everybody knows there is excellent bathing both from machines and other. 
wise, and amusements abound not only on the far-famed sands but alsoat 
such centres as the Spa Grounds, the Aquarium, the North Cliff cricket 
ground, &c. 

Wibitby.—Whitby has been described as ‘* the less spoilt gem of the 
Yorkshire coast.” In addition to offering the visitor the advantages of 
quiet, charming scenery and interesting associations, it forms a convenient 
base from which to visit some of the prettiest spots along the Yorkshire 
coast, including Mulgrave Castle, Robin Hood’s Bay, Runswick, Hay- 
burn Wyke, and Scalby Mills. The neighbourhood of Robin Hood's 
Bay is a great resort of artists, and near Whitby Station (West Cliff) there 
are good golf links. 





BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone, 
1,000 feet above sea-level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE, 82° FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &6 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





‘hotels 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarker, M.D., says: “A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering-places.”” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
10 W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


EXMOUTH, IMPERIAL HOTEL.—Unrivalled for Winter 


Residence. In private gardens facing the sea. Beautiful views. Lovely climate. 
Excellent cuisine. Good stabling, Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox H 
Fishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of the proprietor, 

H. W. HAYWARD. 





BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable 


residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 400 feet above sea-level, facing south, 
and protected from north andeast. Air dry and bracing. Assembly and Pump Rooms 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Billiards, 
Tennis Lawn. 


FOLKESTONE, BATES HOTEL.—Oldest established and 

most select Family Hotel in Folkestone. Good cooking, comfort, quiet, and good 
attention. Centrally situated, with extensive sea view. Private Gardens adjoining the 
Leas. Electric Light throughout. Tariff on application. 


GIRONIMO & PILCHER, Proprietors. 





BEMBRIDGE, Isle of Wight.—ROYAL SPITHEAD 
TEL. Grounds adjoin the sea. ead-quarters of Royal Isle of Wight Golf 
Club. Sailing Club. Inclusive terms, if desired. Sanitary certificate. 
Captain HAWKES, Proprietor. 





OSCOMBE, Bournemouth.—THE CHINE HOTEL. 
B , 
Moderate inclusive charges. Only hotel on the cliff facing south, with uninter- 
rupted and magnificent sea views. French Chef. Superior Cuisine. 
Miss BARNETT, Manageress. 


BRIGHTON GRAND HOTEL, in centre of splendid sea 


front ; electric light throughout ; lift to all floors; bicycle room. Inclusive daily 
terms from 12s. 6d. Hobden’s Royal Sea Water Baths on special terms.—For par- 
2 iculars apply MANAGER. 








BRIGHTON.—QUEEN’S HOTEL, facing sea, central 
position. First-class moderate tariff. Electric light. Bath rooms. Excellent 
cuisine. Pest wines. Trunk Telephone (N 124). 


S. S. TITT, Proprietor. 





LYNMOUTH, 


En p. from 10s, 6d. ; 
the magnificent sunsets. 


MATLOCK.—DARLEY DALE HYDRO.—Situated in one 
of the most delightful spots of Derbyshire. Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Billiards. 
Terms from £2 2s. per week. Write for Prospectus. —W. ATKINS, Proprietor. 


— 


N. Devon.—THE TORS HOTEL.— 


300 ft. above the sea; the only Hotel facing the Atlantic and 











NEWQUAY, CORNWALL.—HEADLAND HOTEL.—The 


largest and most palatial Hotel in the West of England, Every luxury, moderate 
charges. Electric light, lifts. Ocean view from every window. Splendid bathing 
beaches on shore of Hotel grounds, which comprise over five acres. Adjoining ¢ 
links. Special express trains from Paddington. 


——_ 


SOUTHSEA.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 


Largest in Southsea, splendidly situated on the beach ; 300 yet nearer the se 
than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. ay | redecorated. - 
senger lift. Goecial terms en pension for winter months, ntirely under 
management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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AT THE PORTAL 





[Montreal Star, 


TzeE-Hs1.—You'll agree with me, Boxer, I’m sure, 
That people who knock at one’s door 
In this kind of way, 
Invite one to slay, 
And provoke the efiusion of gore. 
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[Lustige Blilter. 


TAXPAYER.—I love all that’s briay and blue, 


I delight in the Naval Mance.-. 


vres. And nav-es are great; 


Lut the burden—the weight— 
Is a thing to be dreamt about—phew ! 

















A REVOLUTION IN FURNISHING. 


On the instalment plan originated by 


yg NORMAN & STACEY 
Se LTD. ‘ 


118 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE, M.P., in 


Truth, writes: ‘‘Norman & 
Sracey have introduced in their 
business an ingenious safeguard 
against the risk of loss to his 
widow or family through the death 
of the hirer. They give an InsurR- 
ANCE UPON HIS LiFK.” 

Moderate Prices. Free Delivery 
Town or Country. Call and view 
stock before Furnishing locally. 

















The Minor Worries of Life. 

















Why keep your Letters and Papers in a chronic state of confusion 
when you can have them in a “single” Box or Drawer, under the 
simplest possible arrangement, in perfect order ? 

TIMES.—“ By the ‘Ceres’ system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity.” 

LANCET.—* Mr. Vernon has devised a plan which will be difficult to rival.” 

The Bishop of Bristol: ‘‘ The convenience of the ‘Ceres’ Writing Table is 
beyond words.” 

Sir F. G. Milner, Bart., M.P. : “ Far exceeds anything brought out hitherto.” 

Sir J. Crichton Browne, M.D., F.R.S.: ‘Should be generally adopted by 
those who value sound methods.” 

Sir H. H. Bemrose, M.P. : “ Simply invaluable.” 


Chas. Welch, Esq., F.S.A., Guildhall Library: “ Very pleased with the File, 


and shall be happy to recommend.” 





Call and inspect the Ceres System at 
THE CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
(Opposite the Society of Arts, and close to Charing Cross), 
Or send for Newly revised Catalogue, Fully Illustrated, Post Free. 
*.* PRACTICAL PRESENTS. 








A PERFECT FLOW OF INK. 


KING OF FOUNTAIN PENS 


IS THE “SWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Contributes 


immeasurably 


to 
celerity 
and 
comfort 
in 


writing. 






Made in 3 sizes at 


10/6 
16/6 
25/- 


UP TO 
£18 18s. 


POST FREE. 





SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a Regent St., LONDON, W.; 3 Exchange St., 


MANCHESTER; Brentano's, 37 Avenue de |l’Opera, PARIS. 




















PLEASE NOTE.— THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS and 
from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout London and the Provinces at the same 


time as the London morning papers are available. 


Readers unable to secure copies will greatly cbiige 


by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 1to9 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of application. 
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AND ROUND THE 
» Weals TRIPS. 


C.P.R. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 





YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Pas- 
senger Department, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
67 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur 
Street, S.W. Agency of Allan, American, 
Cunard, Dominion, New Zealand Shipping, 
Norddeutscher, Orient, P. & 0O., Shaw Savill, 
White Star, &c. 


AFRICAN BANKING 


CORPORATION, 





OCEAN SERVICES. 


THE POPULAR 


SCO 








Limited. 


Heap Orrice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man ; James Dalison Alexander, Esq. (of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.); Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir | 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company; Thomas Rudd, Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thompson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


Brancues 1n Soutn Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency in America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chic/ Manager. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. 
FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
HOULDER LINE OF STEAMERS, | 


Tons. | Tons. 
Horney GRANGE .. 3,750 | EvstrEE GRANGE .. 6,000 
OvinGbDEaNn ag 3,500 Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Uaemston GRANGE... 5,400 Beacon GRANGE .. 6,400 
LanGTON GRANGE.. 9,200 | RipPinGHAM GRANGE 9,200 
Denton GRANGE .. 9,200 | SOUTHERN Cross . * 7,300 


These splendid full-powered Steamships, empl 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation ployed in| 
os All _ latest improvements, including smoking room, 

ths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec: | 
tric Awd &c. Dining sa‘oons and state rooms amid 


JAMES BUCHANAN &CO, 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS. 
By Appointment to 


H.M. te QUEEN 


AND H.R.H. 


THE PRINCE or WALES, 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 


Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877 
Subscribed dd Capital—£2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of 33 
1ss. each. Paid ui Up £750/000. Reserve Fund, £463,000. 
Head Office: 113 non Street, London, E.C. 

Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, | 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Eiehedion King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange River Colony: 


Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- | 


fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Ess., | 
Chairman; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M -P.; Robert W. 


Chamney, Esq.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq. ; $A. A, Fraser, | 


Esq. ; Rochfort "Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape ‘own), James | 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted | 
with South Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms | 
ascertainable on application. 


“UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(LIMITED), 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 








INCORPORATED 1880. 


Paid-up Capital + £1,500,000 
SY PUNE covsnebennsensbess RB -4 000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS * DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Colo- 


nies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the | 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for | 
—. 


EPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 


which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





For Passage, Freight, or Insurance | 
feos ght, , apply at the Offices | 


146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


14 Water Street, Liverpool. 

30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 

337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 

4° Calle San Martin, Rosaric, 
sran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Putt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT 


CAN OBTAIN 


FROM ALL THE LEADING 


| THE OUTLOOK 


| BOOKSELLERS, KJOSKS and LIBRARIES. | 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROYAL MAIL 


SERVICE. 
CAPE COLONY, NATAL, BEIRA, AND 
MAURITIUS, 
St Lond — 
eamers. ndon, 
*MOOR — 
| (via Madeira) ........ eeeccece aa July 28: 
tDUNOLLY CASTLE 
(via Las Palmas) .......++000% + July 27 July 28 
tSABINE 
(via Las Palmas)......++++ cece —_— Aug. » 
| *DUNOTTAR CASTLE 
(via Madeira) ......++- seeeeee oa Aug. 4 
taRAGLAN CASTLE 
| (via Teneriffe) .....+++eeeeees - Aug3 Aug. ¢ 


* Royal Mail Steamer. 


+ Intermediate Steamer, 
| 3 Mauritius Steamer. 


a Calling at St. Helena, 
Union-Castle Special Express Trains leave Waterloo for 
Scuthampton every Saturday. 
| Apply to Donald Currie & Co., Managers, 
83 Fenchurch Street, and 96 Bishopsgate Street. 
Within, London, E.C. 


THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL SUMMER CRUISES, 





j 
| The Company now offers niead facilities to those 
desiring short sea trips, 


Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco, 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about a5 
days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 

Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 

| 15 1§S., according to position of berth. 

Electric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck. 
Cuisine of the highest standard. Stewardess carried. 

Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
above-named line within six months, 


For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 
‘Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753 Reserve Fund, 
£1,438, 357- Undivided Profits, £87,777: 
| Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
| MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 





LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


COMMITTEE: 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Fa. Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 


Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 








| Messrs. ANDREW REID & CO. 
CLAIM FOR THEIR 


PICTORIAL POSTER WORK 


ORIGINALITY IN DESIGN. 
HARMONIOUS COLOURING. 
STRENGTH AND BREADTH OF EFFECT. 
| DISTINCTNESS OF THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

INTELLIGENT REPRODUCTION OF ORIGINAL 


(By LirnoGrapnic Process). 











ANDREW REID & CO., Limited, 


| Specialists in Pictorial Advertising. 
|gs0 GREY I 0 
London Office—24 Cullum Street, B.C. 
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YELLOW 


You save my soul, you carve me up, 
Five—six—wonderful, assiduous nations, 

You fill with mud John Chinaman’s cup— 
Whet would you give for news of your Legations ? 


Tue fate of the Legations at Pekin still agitates the 
public mind, as it shudders to think what that fate may 
have been. Eighteen days have passed since Sir Robert 
Hart, most capable and urbane of representatives, sent 
to the Admirals his ‘‘ hasten” message. The interval has 
been filled by wild rumours from native sources, no two 
of which agree, while some are flatly contradictory. The 
ominous fact is that, while some of the Chinese Viceroys 
are undoubtedly in communication with Pekin, and Li 
Hung Chang has, it is said, been summoned thither, not 
even the wily and experienced Sir Robert Hart can send 
us news of the fate of the Legations. Chinamen tell the 
world that the Dowager-Empress has again assumed the 
reins of power, and has issued orders to the Viceroys to 
protect the foreigner at all costs. And presumably the 
Christian Powers will stand by without protest while 
this unscrupulous, pitiless harridan resumes her fatal 
sway. This is the price to be paid for the preservation of 
a semblance of unity. Just so they stood by in an inept 
counterpoise of jealousies when she seized the person of 
the young Emperor, and, stifling reform, roused in China 
once more the savage feud against foreigners. The 
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situation at Tientsin is as unsatisfactory as it could well 
be. Official news from Admiral Seymour of the date of 
July 3 tells us that the Chinese were then extending their 
lines and sniping the European forces; and, although 
10,000 foreign troops were then there, and guns were 
being steadily got up, more were wanted. 


Japan has by leave of the Powers undertaken to do her 
best to clear up the mess to which European diplomacy 
has brought us in Pekin. The expectation, in Yokohama 
at least, is that she will at once send nearly 50,000 troops to 
China, equipped at every point for whatever work is before 
them. That Japan should be able at a week’s notice to 
undertake such a task is an indication of her capacity to 
profit by our experience of unreadiness in South Africa, 
and the unreadiness of all the Powers together at Pekin. 
It is an indication also of her determination to rank with 
the Western Powers in the development of the inter- 
national situation in the Far East. Mr. Brodrick assured 
the House of Commons on Tuesday that no opposition 
was made by the other Powers to Japan’s intervention. 
That may be, in the exact diplomatic sense of the word 
‘* opposition’? ; but it would be interesting to hear Mr. 
Brodrick’s explanation, as a man of affairs and not as an 
Under Secretary, of the simple fact that, whereas Japan 
expressed her readiness to do this police work for the 
Powers on June 19, Mr. Brodrick had to tell the House of 
Commons seventeen days later, on July 6, that ‘‘nego- 
tiations” upon the offer ‘‘are still proceeding.” But 
whatever may have been the obstacle, the great fact is 
that the aid of Japan has been welcomed by the distressed 
and paralysed Powers. And in face of this great fact 
there can be no repetition of the scandalous action of 
Russia, Germany, and France in 1893;—England weakly 
assenting—in depriving Japan of the fruits of her victory 
over China, and then within two years themselves stealing 
the Chinese territory which the arms of Japan had laid 
open to their thieving propensities. From a repetition of 
that crime, at least, the acceptance of Japan's intervention 
will save us. 


For us the predominance of Japan in police work in 
China has, of course, a special interest, inasmuch as, 
British statesmen being what they are, we hardly dare 
hope for decisive action in China in defence of the Open 
Door and non-aggression until Britain, the United States, 
and Japan will unitedly say the word ‘‘must” to Russia, 
to France, and whomsoever else it may concern. Japan, 
the world now sees, means business—grim and real 
business. As for the United States, Mr. McKinley is still 
talking in platitudes. Mr. Hay’s Circular of July 3, 
addressed to United States representatives abroad, was 
published on Wednesday, and asserts the policy of the 
United States is— 


to. seek a solution which may bring about permanent 
safety and peace in China, preserve China as a territorial and 
administrative entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
Powers by treaty and international law, and safeguard to the 
world the principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts 
of the Chinese Empire. 


Mr. Curzon himself hardly bettered these maxims in his 
Under-Secretary days of 1898; but in 1898 we looked in 
vain for the word ‘‘ must,” and the pretty phrases stare 
out pitifully from the Blue books to-day amid a record of 
continued Chinese dismemberment and Russian aggression 
and trade exclusiveness. Faced as he is by Mr. Bryan 
and the anti-Imperialists, it would be unreasonable, per- 
haps, to expect Mr. McKinley to say more at this juncture. 
But the testing time will come just so soon as Pekin 
breathes again. 


THE more one turns back the pages of recent h'story 
in China, the more astounding appears the official unpre- 
paredness for what so many authorities foresaw and 
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warned the British Ministry against. Mr. Colquhoun’s 
latest book, ‘‘The ‘Overland’ to China,” which we 
review this week, is an especial reminder of this curious 
blindness of the Foreign Legations to the signs of the 
times. The book was in type long before the crisis, and 
anyone who turns to its Pekin chapters will see how 
closely were foreshadowed the present troubles, and how 
vividly the real condition of China was depicted. As far 
back as last autumn, the astute Chinese Minister in 
London, Sir Chichen Lo Fen Gluh, told Mr. Krausse what 
it cannot be doubted he also told Lord Salisbury— 


You Western nations (he said), you think you are 
superior tous. So you are! Your weapons, your arms of 
precision, your drill are all better! But that is all! Wait 
till we have bought and manufactured armaments and per- 
fected our drill. Then we will swallow you up ! 


And, turning back to our own files, we find The Outlook 
correspondent in China week after week last year warn- 
ing the public that the ‘rebellion in China” could no 
longer be neglected with safety, and that the insecurity 
for life and property owing to the operations of the Boxers 
and other societies called for prompt and effective action. 
But the Foreign Office knew better than the men on the 
spot, and went on its own calm way until now we have 
the spectacle of the boasted Concert of Europe in check 
before a rabble of ignorant, bloodthirsty, half-armed 
Chinamen. 


Now that the French Parliament, irreverently known 
as the Cirgue Bourbon, has finished its session, President 
Loubet may fold his hands and enjoy a well-earned rest, 
but not without some uneasiness as to the next vagary of 
militant Nationalism. The Municipal Council of Paris 
has been féting the Boer delegates, and even Dr. Leyds 
has plucked heart of grace and paid another visit to 
M. Delcassé, though he received but small comfort. The 
French Foreign Minister is a very prudent man, a match 
for the wily doctor even. It is greatly to be feared that 
the anniversary of the taking of the Bastille will not pass 
quietly. On July 14 last the President was assaulted by 
dandy rowdies who were anxious to display their sympathy 
with the military ruffians who had dragged France’s fair 
name through the dust. This particular outrage is not 
likely to be repeated; but it is only too probable that the 
Nationalists—so called, perhaps, because they represent 
but an insignificant part of the nation—will make further 
attacks on British policy and revive all the unpleasantness 
associated with Fashoda. It is strange that French 
courtesy should be dissociated from French politics and 
that political buffoons of the Rochefort, Millevoye, and 
Lasies type should gain even a moment's hearing in their 
fomentation of ill-will between the Republic and our- 
selves. 


Tue unveiling of a statue to Mr. Gladstone in the 
University square at Athens on Saturday last is an event 
which should suggest some healthy reflections as to great- 
ness. The rapidity with which Mr. Gladstone’s fame has 
dwindled in England has become a journalistic common- 
place. It is said in one breath: Majuba—Gladstone : 
and the question is settled. But this is surely a false way 
of argument. It would make the politics and events of 
the hour the test of character and achievement. Be it 
confessed that the Majuba policy was a mistake—a mis- 
take shared by men now alive whose reputations have been 
largely made by remedying it. Confess also that Mr. 
Gladstone’s economics had fallen behind the times. But, 
having made these admissions, turn then to the con- 
templation of the fervescent imperious influence that once 
filled Europe, and ask if its memory and fame can be 
dead. Athens says, No; and points to the Gladstone 
statue in a city of historic statues to gods and heroes, with 
its inscription proclaiming that he gave ‘‘ freedom’s light 
to Epirus and Thessaly.” The countries are not many that 
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erect statues to men of foreign blood; England cannot 
show them, or France, or Germany. And not in little 
Greece alone is the great liberty-giver remembered and 
honoured. Italy cherishes his name with something 
approaching to love. In every civilised land there are 
multitudes who know and can tell why they venerate the 
name of Gladstone. In almost every social condition 
that marks the advance of this era upon its predecessors 
the influence of Gladstone is known and seen. Even 
when these conditions have been again improved upon, 
that influence will remain. 


Tue appointment of Lord Justice Romer as Chairman 
of the Commission to inguire into the alleged scandalous 
treatment of the sick and wounded in South Africa is, 
in itself, a matter for congratulation. It, however, raises 
the same issues as were recently raised in the cases of the 
appointment of Lord Justice Collins to preside over the 
Patriotic Fund Inquiry, and of the same judge and Lord 
Russell in the Venezuelan arbitration. Inasmuch as these 
gentlemen are paid judges, their time may be said to be 
strictly appropriated for the benefit of litigants. Their 
appointment to presidencies of Commissions is a good 
thing for all citizens, and for litigants, therefore, as 
citizens. But it isa little hard on the litigant that eminent 
judges should be withdrawn from him, when equally good 
presidents could be found in classes who have no special 
duties, in the nature of a judge’s duties, to perform. The 
frequency of these appointments makes the question one 
of some importance. Sir Francis Jeune may be a good 
substitute, but he is not Lord Justice Romer. 


It would be a great mistake to assume that the Irish 
landlords who are at present making an outcry about their 
grievances, and whose spokesmen in the House of Lords 
last week brought defeat to the Ministry, are all of the 
hereditary order. Between twenty and thirty years ago, 
when this country was in the flush of prosperity, many 
who had made fortunes used the money to acquire estates 
in Ireland, the principal reason being that land was at a 
premium on this side of the Channel and cheap on the 
other. In their case and from their point of view the 
hardship imposed by recent Irish land legislation is most 
apparent. They invested on the prospect of a moderate 
return, they drained and built and improved. But comes 
along a Land Commissioner to revise the rents. Off goes 
from ten to fifteen per cent., and the interest on capital is 
lost. After a due interval the official returns and makes a 
new deduction, and the capitalist is mulcted—robbed, says 
the landlord—to keep the tenant going. That this is just 
Mr. Gladstone himself scarce dared to argue, but for the 
time being it has pacified the most disthressful country. 
Query: Can legislation admittedly unsound have any but 
an ill effect in the long run? We doubt it. Better by far 
buy out the great landlords altogether, since the peasant 
owner is now the flourishing person in Ireland, and dual 
ownership is condemned by its results. 


So far as the struggle over the Agricultural Holdings 
Bill is not a matter of mere detail, it is a tight screw on this 
same principle of dual ownership. The amendments put 
forward by Mr. Channing and his friends are all founded 
on it, and the rejected proposal that a tenant should be 
entitled to compensation for the mere fact of being asked 
to quit embodies it in its boldest form. Underneath, of 
course, is the assumption that absolute property in land is 
no longer possible, that land is not one of those things 
of which we say a man can do what he likes with his 
own. It would be futile to deny that much can be said in 
favour of this view. Take Mr. Gordon’s claim for special 
indulgence to the crofters, the right to claim for improve- 
ments made without written agreement. Mr. Walter 
Long brushed it aside easily with his economic broom. 
But we need those crofters; they are born mariners, and 
we need them for our mercantile marine and Royal Navy ; 
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and Mr. Walter Long, though perfectly logical and con- 
sistent as far as he goes, does not seem to enter fully into 
that view of the question. He is not like Prince Bismarck, 
who declared with force and clearness, ‘‘ No peasantry— 
no Army, no Navy.” Only there is no Bismarck to join 
in discussing the Agricultural Holdings Bill, and we 
despise political economy only on one side of the Channel. 


Or the compulsory home-coming of General Colvile we 
have yet to receive official explanation, but some significant 
reports have come to light this week. It appears that 
after directing Colonel Spraggs and his force to join him 
at Lindley, General Colvile omitted to inform that com- 
mander of his evacuation of the town. As a consequence 
the 13th Battalion of Yeomanry walked straight and un- 
suspectingly into a Boer trap, with the result which we 
know. This, if correctly reported, is precisely the kind of 
fault that Lord Roberts would visit with his heaviest 
censure. It is a failure in the first essentials of general- 
ship—namely, grasp of strategical detail and care of the 
men’s safety. In view of other notorious failures of 
generals, Lord Roberts’ censures may seem somewhat 
haphazard in their operation. But Lord Roberts, like all 
great leaders, is averse from punishing failure as such, 
So long as a general makes an honest, careful, and com- 
petent attempt to fulfil a task imposed on him, it remains 
for the Commander-in-Chief to estimate whether the failure 
was due to the man or the circumstances. Even Napoleon 
was lenient to leaders who failed brilliantly. But when 
General Gatacre repeated under Lord Roberts’ command 
indiscretions committed previously under that of General 
Buller, clearly the erring element was the leader, and 
home he came. Home, too, comes General Colvile. 


Lorp ALVERSTONE made some interesting remarks last 
Tuesday, at the annual dinner of the Associated Board, 
on the advance of musical knowledge in England during 
the last fifty years. It is happily true that the art of 
music has not been less widely diffused of late than the 
other arts and sciences, and Lord Alverstone was probably 
correct in declaring that ‘‘for one person who could play 
the violin forty or fifty years ago there are at least a 
hundred at the present day.” Of course it is equally true 
that for one person who could read and write in the fifties 
there are scores who can do so now, and it is well to bear 
in mind that we have not necessarily become a musical 
nation by learning our lines and spaces any more than we 
have necessarily become a literary nation by learning our 
alphabet. The examinations in musical knowledge with 
which Lord Alverstone pointed his contrast are neither 
less nor more useful to music than the Cambridge and 
Oxford Local Examinations are to literature. The present 
position of music in England would have to be discussed 
in the light of facts more significant than the number and 
industriousness of examinees. But Lord Alverstone, after 
all, was speaking about musical education rather than the 
art itself, and it cannot be denied that when the ways and 
means of musical expression are rendered generally acces- 
sible we are more likely to evoke a fine native music than 
when they are reserved, as a rare accomplishment, for the 
few. 


A NOTEWORTHY recommendation was recently made 
by the Convocation of Canterbury when considering the 
rather difficult problem of the supply of clergy. It is 
quite evident that, even with a large increase in the 
number of ordination candidates, the supply of clergy 
cannot be expected to keep pace with the needs of a 
population growing at the rate of 300,000 a year. Hence 
it is suggested that employment might be found for a 
great number of laymen, who, working under episcopal 
direction, would be able to help the clergy where they are 
overworked. Something in this direction has been done 
by the appointment in certain dioceses of lay-readers, but 
the idea is capable of much greater extension. The need 
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for a well-read clergy was never greater than it is to-day, 
but the average parson finds his time so fully occupied 
with parochial organisation that his leisure for study is 
lamentably scant. How is he to manage his numerous 
guilds, clubs, schools, classes, visit his people, and yet 
contrive to keep abreast of modern thought and literature ? 
The dilemma will be met by providing him with efficien 

lay help in his parochial work. 


Tue simple and straightforward statement of the law 
given by the Lord Chancellor in answer to the Archbishop 
of York’s question about the riotous proceedings of 
Mr. Kensit and his associates is a subject for the most 
profound satisfaction. Maliciously or contemptuously 
pulling down tables or breaking altars or crosses in any 
church or chapel is a form of diversion against which the 
law has for some time entrenched itself by the provision 
of a punishment of three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour. It simply remains, as the Lord Chance'l..r pointed 
out, for the police and the magistrates to do their duty. 
Five of these iconoclasts may consider themselves 
fortunate to get off with a fifteen-shilling fine. Cheap 
notoriety always has its chance in a first offence. We 
trust that in the case of a second offence the magistrates 
will make full use of the Statute and—do their duty. 


OUR DEFECTIVE DIPLOMACY 


Out of the turmoil that invests Pekin there comes no 
tiding, whether of hope or despair. All Christendom 
stands helpless and aghast round this seething cauldron, 
and it is beyond the ingenuity of the arrayed Powers of 
civilisation to compass one little word from the chosen 
representatives of their might. Armed to the teeth as 
they are, and omnipotent as they seem, they can but wait 
the pleasure of a mob of howling barbarians. It is a 
spectacle for which history provides no parallel, and which 
again illustrates the helplessness of even the finest diplo- 
macy when pitted against unregulated force. It is, more 
over, a spectacle which may well move us, even in this 
hour of suspense, to look a little closely at a Service which, 
despite its splendid traditions, has in so large a measure 
contributed to this weltering chaos in the Far East. 

No one who takes the trouble to inquire of competent 
foreign critics or of our own subjects abroad is likely to 
deny that for some time past our diplomatic representa- 
tion has lagged generally and lamentably behind the needs 
of the times. In Persia, no one denies it, we have ceased 
to be of any consequence beside a Russia which is within 
striking distance of the Persian capital. And please to 
consider the situation in China. It is a truism that we 
have no fixed policy, and what we have done in the way 
of those hand-to-mouth strokes which are the makeshift 
of our purblind opportunism, has been quite wonderfully 
ill-timed. Can it be doubted in the light of what we now 
know, and what a strong and enlightened diplomacy would 
have known long ago, that the Empress Dowager could 
have been beaten had use been made of opportunities on 
behalf of the young Emperor and his party of earnest, 
though too impulsive reformers? We chose rather to 
belittle the entourage of a Sovereign who, beside the 
fidelity of the Liberal Viceroys, had a grip, which was 
quite on its way to be strengthened, upon the regard of a 
large section of his subjects ; and we weakened, so far as 
in us lay, the prospects of that fated chieftain. Our 
British diplomacy cannot be acquitted of having un- 
wittingly held a candle to the vagaries of the Empress 
Dowager and her Boxers. Nor is this a solitary case. 
It would be difficult to quote a single instance which tells 
in favour of our methods. At a time of grave peri to 
British interests even the Foreign Office has, time after 
time, been dependent upon the Press for its information of 
most vital happenings ; again and again we have for lack 
of enlightened intelligence and decisive action been left 
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in the lurch. British subjects have appealed in vain for 
the protection and assistance in legitimate enterprises 
which would instantly be theirs were they Russians or 
Germans or Frenchmen; and, in a word, our diplomacy 
in China has hopelessly broken down, and all the world 
knows it. 

The blame belongs less to Sir Claude MacDonald than 
to our precious system. In M. Pavloff Russia possessed 
an agent eminently fitted by special training, special 
knowledge of his subject, and a special fitness of character 
for the peculiar difficulties of his position. We may be 
certain that M. Pavloff was not selected for Pekin—there 
alternately to bully and cajole the Chinese into a vast 
esteem for St. Petersburg and a corresponding contempt 
for Downing Street—without the most meticulous care. 
Sir Claude MacDonald had no special! knowledge of China 
and the Chinese, or of diplomacy. Nor had he given the 
world reason to suppose that there was any special quality 
in his mind and character which enabled him to deal with 
the individual subtleties of the Chinese question by the 
force of innate genius. A soldier in a Highland regiment, 
who had held civil employment in West Africa—that was 
the tale of his achievement and qualifications. It was 
good enough to get him sent out to China to match his 
brains against the united counsels of the subtlest diplo- 
matic service in the world, as much at home in dealing 
with the Chinese problem as was the erstwhile Major 
MacDonald with infantry drill. But Sir Claude’s manner 
and appearance had made a pleasant impression on Lord 
Salisbury, we were told. Would Lord Salisbury have 
conducted the most trivial experiment in the laboratory at 
Hatfield with so consummate an indifference? A child 
could have told him that, to begia with, the mere fact of his 
having been a soldier must handicap any man in many 
diplomatic circles, and that someone very different from 
a West African soldier was needed for this most anxious 
post. 

It is our whole system that is at fault. Diplomacy 
may be the most exacting work in the world, as the 
events that hinge on it are the most momentous. 
In Russia, France, and anywhere in fact but in England, 
we find that it is so regarded ; the young diplomats, saving 
of course a sprinkling of harmless necessary persons for 
ornament, are the best informed, the most adroit young 
men of the nation. We find in Russia the most stringent 
test of a man’s peculiar qualities in relation to the demands 
of peculiar posts. We find the diplomatic service split 
into two great divisions—one for Eastern, one for Western 
service—never intermingling, and a score of artful pre- 
cautions the mere enumeration of which—and that list 
would not include the rules subterranean—would leave 
our dear old F.O. in a fit of apoplexy. With us, on the 
other hand, excepting the extra allowance made them for 
learning difficult foreign languages, our young men 
receive no encouragement to improve themselves in their 
profession. They dance till they are old, and then when 
heir heads are grey the lucky ones among them may be 
rewarded with the first secretaryship to our Ministry in 
Venezuela or Uruguay. There is no attempt at selection. 
They get on by seniority, the bright ones and the donkeys ; 
and it is not too much to say that in a profession which is 
in no sense open, and in which a young man must be 
guaranteed a certain private income, and even so be only 
admitted to examination after a process of social selection, 
the donkeys preponderate. Is it their fault that even the 
brightest and best of our rising diplomatists are fossils 
ere they reach an Embassy? Of all the ambassadors and 
Ministers who now represent the great British Empire 
abroad, it is computed that only two are brilliant men by 
the standard of efficiency which obtains in other callings, 
and only two more respectably capable. 

Here, then, and perhaps also in the national stiffness 
of character, lies a part of the reason why in all the 
ticklish corners of the globe—Persia, China, Tangier, and 
the rest--British influence fails to impress as it shcu'd 
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and must. But a deeper source of mischief is our Foreign 
Office, with its lack of definiteness and decision. As 
Russia never loses sight of her objective, so we never 
seem to catch sight of ours. It is too large a topic to 
discuss in this place, but we suspect that the Foreign 
Office will never be equal to the new demands of inter- 
national politics until it is made more free from the 
vagaries of Party and of Society. At present we have no 
settled policy, no plan, nothing to show the world but the 
clumsy opportunism of the Foreign Minister of the day 
discontinued in favour of the clumsier opportunism of his 
political opponent and successor. A hopeless system for 
a new century which finds Britain at the head of a group 
of vigorous young British nations, her splendid isolation 
gone from her, terrible neighbours at her every frontier, 
and with a clamant need for the best organisation 
and the best individual capacity in her Empire if she 
is to keep her place in the world at all. 


TO THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


I 


My dear Li Hung Chang,’ 

I have heard people inquire 

Why Li hung Chang, 

And what Chang had been doing 

To merit such treatment at the hands of Li; 
I have also heard people say 

That when you were introduced 

To a certain famous statesman, 

During your visit to this country 

In 1896, 

You said sweetly 

That you were very proud indeed to meet 
The Li Hung Chang of the West. 
Obviousiy, therefore, 

Li, old man, 

I know a leetle about you. 


II 


At the same time 

I freely admit 

That while I know something about you 
You probably know nothing about me, 
You may not even remember me, 
What manner of man I am; 

Though I, for my part, 

Remember you quite well. 

Had you stood in a crowd 

To see me pass, 

As I stood in a crowd 

To see you pass 

In 1896, 

Things might have been different ; 

As it is, 

Things are not different— 

That is to say, 

They remain as they are: 

Which is distinctly clever of them, 
Hung, old man. 


Ill 


Well, “to quit fooling ” 

(As Mr. McKinley said to the Boer delegates), 

Yourself and the irrepressible and newly-married Sir Chichen Lo 
Fen Gluh 

And a curious little man who walks up and down Fleet Street 
sometimes 

Are practically 

The only Chinamen 

Whose acquaintance 

I have the honour to enjoy ; 

Of the Old Woman of Pekin 

Who went out fresh troubles a-seekin 

I have never as much as caught 

The faintest kind of glimpse ; 

And the same applies 

In the case of little Kwang Tsu-ey, 

Who would take the wrong point of view-y. 


’ 
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IV 

Chang, old man, 
When I call to mind 
Your pacific mahogany countenance, your cheap moustache, and 

your benign smile ; 
When I call to mind 
Sir Chichen Lo Fen Gluh’s 
Ditto, ditto, ditto, 
And people talk to me about Boxers, 
And the brutal Celestial, 
And the Yellow Peril, 
And so forth, 
Iam more or less confounded ; 
In other words, 
Like the little boy who fell out of the balloon, 
I don’t know what to think. 

Vv 

But Li Hung Chang, old man, 
One thing is certain, 
It has struck twelve in China. 
And smiles or no smiles, 
Fair words or foul, 
We shall see what we shall see. 


A LETTER FROM PARIS 


POLITICS AND PANDEMONIUM—THE 
EXHIBITION DEBACLE—WHERE AND HOW 


TO DINE 
Paris: July 12 

AT last the Parliament has risen, and, as far as the Chamber is 
concerned, not a day too soon. The scenes which have taken 
place lately have exceeded all bounds, but they give a very 
erroneous impression of the amount of excellent work really 
carried through. The moderate part of the nation can estimate 
these explosions at their true worth ; they know their countrymen 
and how much sound and fury may mean very little. Not that 
deep-seated passions do not exist; but the expression given to 
them is so undignified, so unmanly, even so childish, that at a 
moment like this—when half the world is on the spot—the 
cultivated Frenchman feels a sense of shame that the boasted 
manners of his country should receive such ungainly expression. 
And therefore, no doubt, it is that the Government has hurried 
forward the necessary money votes, and closed the session with a 
snap, at the very moment when foreign and Chinese affairs in 
particular would have afforded a magnificent field for harrying 
Ministers. The chief feature has been the recklessness with which 
money has been voted. Notwithstanding the warnings of the 
Minister of Finance, the Chamber nearly doubled the vote for the 
National Defence, adding enormously to the studied projects of 
Government ; and has voted, against the exhortations of the 
Minister of Agriculture, and also of M. Méline, the covert project 
of bounties on the exportation of wheat, to which I alluded some 
time ago. This is another step on a disastrous economical road 
to ruin ; and, at a time when the most careful observers are con- 
sidering the financial position of the country with something like 
alarm, indicates either an entire indifference to financial stability, 
or merely a desire to injure England—the only country, it is quite 
understood, which would not at once retaliate—and to please the 
agricultural elector, who is a very important personage on this side 
of the Channel. As he enjoys a real universal suffrage franchise, 
his votes are valuable. The Senate has still to deal with the 
measure, but, meantime, ’twill serve, It will not do, however, to 
rely upon its rejection by that body. Anything may happen. 

For people living in Paris this is perhaps the most uncom- 
fortable week in the year. I do not wish to speak blasphemously 
of anything; but, honestly, one wishes the 14th of July (the 
National F éte) at the devil. The streets are more crowded than 
ever, the dust is thicker and more penetrating ; the street shows, 
each one of which possesses a mechanical organ driven by steam 
or gas or what not, are to be counted by thousands, and stand in 
serried rows for miles, and the din, when at last in the evening all 
are in full swing, is inconceivable. Merry-go-rounds have assumed 
vast proportions, some of those I have seen this year being really 
quite magnificent. I should estimate that the cost runs even into 
thousands in some cases, and, in place of the staid shabby old 
horses of our country fairs, you find spirited representations of 
hares, rabbits, pigs, cats, and other familiar species at full gallop. 
The municipality are spending £6,000 this year more than usual 
on the city illuminations and decorations, and there will un- 
doubtedly be a magnificent show. The first of these per- 
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formances at which I assisted was the Emperor’s Féte day of 
1868, and, except in extent, the main features remain the same to 
the present. But much water has flowed under the bridges since 
then! In the meantime, we know that from all parts of France 
trains of pleasure (so called) are bringing crowds to swell the glad 
throng on the great occasion. But one is not Republican for 
nothing. 

All is not too rosy at the Exposition. The paying entries are 
much under the necessary daily average, though we are now in the 
fullest swing of the season as regards numbers. The fashionable 
world, which brings the money, will not appear till September 
and October ; and, although practically all the hotels are doing 
well, the restaurants are not.» The accommodation of the latter 
description is nearly trebled since the show of 1889, but as yet it 
is greatly in excess of requirements. After the closing, a man in 
the business (well informed) assures me he expects a great smash 
in this line. “ Débacle” he put it. Another very serious loss 
(already in part realised) will be in the “attractions,” or great 
side-shows. Taking thirty-six of the principal of these, it is found 
that the share capital amounted in all, originally, to £1,800,000. 
Most of them are not quoted ; but one of the largest is already 
bankrupt, £24,000 clean gone. Another large one has filed its 
petition; and of nine others, the value of whose shares was 
£680,000, the present price is about £240,000. These sums 
were subscribed generally over France by private individuals, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the unquoted concerns are in any 
better position, or that that position can sensibly improve. - Rather 
the reverse. 

“ Where and how to dine in Paris” is a question which every 
visitor puts to himself or his long-suffering resident friend. “A 
cook,” said the learned Ude (with an originality which we may 
presume did not extend to his kitchen), “is born, not made.” To 
this display of erudition, I add, so is a diner. He who shall know 
how to combine the tones and colour of a meal so that on rising 
he hungers no more, neither thirsts any more, knows no feeling of 
having eaten or drunken, and in whose afterthought there 
remains but such a sweet suspicion of soothing melancholy as 
brings to mind a Mendelssohn symphony or a Corot landscape, he 
isa Diner. But to be such is a gift of the gods. And he (for 
women enter not into this paradise) who is not so gifted, yet 
would fain know somewhat of its joys, must take a guide. He 
cannot do better just at present than possess himself of Mr. 
Rowland Strong’s little book on the subject, which bears the title 
I have quoted at the head of this paragraph.* No one knows 
Paris better; and some of the specimens of his skill given here 
prove him a born artist. The book is compiled, too, evidently 
from a series of articles, which should have been brought up to 
date otherwise than by footnotes ; and it is in some cases rather 
apparent that it has not had the author’s personal revision. For 
instance, the year of the Grande fine champagne in the fancy bill 
at Paillard’s (for I am sure Mr. Strong is too fine an epicure ever 
to have sat down with one other to such a guzzle—it actually 
includes a “désir de roi” at twenty francs)—should not have been 
added up in the bill. In an excellent chapter on Prunier’s, the 
tourist should be warned that this house closes from May 1 to 
September 1 annually. And there are a few other points which 
need not be referred to, as they detract no more from the ex- 
cellence of the book as a whole, than the occasional nods of good 
Homer from his immortal works. For myself, I have been 
content to vary between Foyot, Voisin, and the Taverne Anglaise 
(north room), and if one is known at these establishments (and 
this is a size gud non, in addition to careful ordering in good 
time, for being well served) one need scarce go further afield. If, 
however, a stranger would adventure by himself, let him take Mr. 
Strong’s book in hand, choose his house, and see the maitre d hotel 
about 3.30 in the afternoon. Let him endow that worthy at once 
with a tip of at least ten francs, and then—consult. A client of this 
calibre is worth considering and he will probably be well done. 

“‘Chacun préche pour son saint,” and the saint too often turns 
out a fraud. It was, therefore, not too confidently that I made a 
trial of Mr. Strong’s particular. I was much pleased. But I am 
not going to give anything away. Buy Mr. Strong’s book and 
you shall see. Even if you are not coming to Paris, and care for 
the subject, it is excellent toothsome reading and good writing. It 
is foolish cant to say, as ignorant people have said lately, that you 
must go to London to dine well. The best hotels are certainly 
improved of late years, but being in London last week I tried 
Verrey’s, as against some of the best known establishments here 
I found everything as excellent as of yore, and if you can get 
George Krehl to advise, you need not—except for some specialities 
of certain houses—come to Paris for a dinner. 


* «Where and How to Dine in Par’s." By Rowland Strong. London: 


Richards, 25. 6d, 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


The War in South Africa 


One more “I regret to say” from the front. Lord 
Roberts has, seeing the stupendous difficulties, made a 
wonderful record, but Friday morning’s news shows that 
even he is not exempt from the mishaps of warfare. On 
Wednesday, at Nitral’s Nek, which—no thanks to the 
map of our Intelligence Department—we learn to be 
eighteen miles west of Pretoria upon the Rustenburg 
road, the intrepid General Botha attacked and captured, 
after heavy British casualties, two R.H.A. guns, most of 
the one squadron of 500 Scots Greys, and ninety men of 
the Lincolnshire Regiment. Against this is to be set 
Friday’s news of the success of General Smith-Dorrien, 
who has had the Canadian infantry under his command at 
Krugersdorp, inflicting ‘‘ heavy loss” upon the enemy. 
The power for mischief of such leaders as Botha and De 
Wet is clearly not yet done with. 

The great end of cooping up De Wet’s force is still un- 
accomplished ; and Kruger, with fatuous stubbornness, 
gives no sign to end the useless struggle. Botha 
and De Wet between them are computed to command 
some 10,000 men. Buller has restored the railway line to 
Heidelberg, completing the connection between Pretoria 
and Natal. The Army of Occupation is being drained for 
men to fill civil posts, and there is an urgent want of 
competent officials, well versed in Boer ways, to start the 
wheels of civil government smoothly. Lord Roberts 
indicates September as the earliest date for the return of 
‘workers to the mines. A movement for the boycott of 
English trade has been started at Cape Town, but with a 
capital of £200,000 its future is mere futility. 


Sir Alfred Milner and the New Colonies 


It may, we believe, be accepted as a fact that Her 
Majesty’s Government have decided upon the division of 
the dual office of High Commissioner of South Africa and 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope now held by Sir 
Alfred Milner. It remains to await the psychological 
moment to put this decision into operation—that is to say, 
the moment of the final touch of Lord Roberts in the 
campaign ; for it is to Sir Alfred Milner, and not Lord 
Roberts or any one else, that is to be entrusted the new 
and onerous task to be undertaken at Pretoria at the con- 
clusion of the war. Sir Alfred Milner will, in a word, 
retain the High Commissionership of All South Africa, 
and merely exchange the Governorship of the new Colonies 
for his present Governorship of the Cape Colony. The 
Ministry feel that the experience of the past two and a half 
years marks out Sir Alfred Milner as the man best equipped 
to set the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony upon 
the new path which will, it is hoped, lead in the course of 
time to full self-government and ultimate federation. 


Empire Building 

When the historian of the Victorian era gets to work 
two dates will stand forth in his record as epoch-marking. 
One, July 1, 1867, as the day on which Canada, becoming 
a federation, set the example to Australia, South Africa, 
and it may be to the Empire as a whole. The historian 
will note the unenthusiastic way in which that event was 
accomplished in the Motherland, the listlessness of 
officialdom, the Press, and the public, the mild hopes of 
its success, and the many misgivings. Against that date 
he will set July 9, 1900, the day on which the Australian 
Commonwealth Bill received the Royal assent. By a com- 
parison of the splendid enthusiasm and good-will with 
which this was negotiated and completed, he will show 
how far as a people we have progressed in our Im- 
perial ideas. He will note the final passing away of the 
little local Britain in the North Sea, and the birth of the 
Greater Britain. The day was when she looked for no 
more romantic ties between her and her children than 
steamship lines, telegraph cables, and interchange of com- 
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merce. She finds herself united to-day by a bond far 
more potent: an ambition to emulate the parental great- 
ness. The Queen signed the Commission of Assent in 
duplicate, so that a copy may be preserved in the 
Australian Federal Parliament House. As a personal 
gift she will hand to Mr. Barton, the leader of the 
delegates, the table, inkstand, and pen used in the sign- 
ing of the Bill, and it needs no great imagination to 
foresee a day when these things will be treasured 
possessions in the Federation of the Southern Seas, 
Congratulations must be paid to Mr. Chamberlain for his 
judicious and conciliatory guidance of the measure through 
perplexing difficulties. In training and character he was 
perhaps the most suitable Minister this country had to 
offer to negotiate with the hard-headed, practical 
delegates. 
Ashanti 


Sir Frederic Hodgson arrived at Cape Coast Castle on 
July 11, and was to leave the same day for Accra. The 
detailed telegram from the Governor shows the breaking 
through of the Kumasi garrison to have been a perilous 
undertaking most gallantly accomplished. The force was 
short of ammunition, provisions, and transport, but over- 
came all obstacles, although there is the customary tribute 
to duty of British officers’ lives. Sir H. M. Stanley con- 
siders Governor Hodgson’s action in endeavouring to obtain 
the Golden Stool as ill-advised and ill-timed considering 
England’s pre-occupations in South Africa. The punitive 
measures that must follow will not, he thinks, occupy 
much time. 


THE ADMIRALS, THE COLONIAL 
OFFICE, AND THE ‘*PURE LIGHT 
OF REASON” 


By the late MARY KINGSLEY 


Miss MARY KINGSLEY had decided opinions upon most subjects ; 
and in a letter of hers which has come into our hands this 
week, she hits out right and left upon topics of peculiar interest 
just now. “No,” she writes in a playful note of remonstrance 
now before us in regard to a half-serious suggestion in Zhe 
Outlook that she would make an ideal Permanent Under- 
Secretary at the Colonial Office, “ it’s not women we want in charge 
of our over-seas affairs ; it’s a few fine healthy Admirals. Seamen 
do not get the chance of falling into ecstatic trances. They are as 
tidy as women and more so. The sea they know too well to trust 
too well.” 

Other parts of the letter concern the thoughtful student of 
Colonial and foreign affairs. ‘The Colonial Office people,” Miss 
Kingsley goes on, “did not know about West Africa. They were 
not in a blessed state of ignorance either. It was worse than that. 
They had in the place of a knowledge of facts and feelings a 
dream world that they lived in—a world that would have done 
very nicely for a pantomime, but for practical politics was as value- 
less as dangerous, while as for the finance, well! it was rooted 
in the dream world. 

“T honestly own, as soon as I recognised this, I entirely ex- 
onerated Mr. Chamberlain from all blame when he said he 
respected me, but, as other travellers, &c. disagreed with my 
conclusions, he had to depend on ‘the pure light of reason’—ze. 
believe in those others. Poor dears, they and the pure light of 
reason were all dream world. 

“Present affairs demonstrate this dream-world was not con- 
fined to the West Indian and West African departments of the 
Colonial Office. It was sort of generally diffused—and it’s a grand 
thing for us that the nation has had a shake up in South Africa 
instead of in a worse place, and I believe enough in Mr. Chamber- 
lain to think he will come out of the Venusberg all right ; as it is, 
before these shakes occurred, he was showing symptoms of 
waking, for he has been appointing to the Colonial Office men 
from the regions the Colonial Office rules.” 

The characteristic note concludes :—“‘I have never been a 
believer in the necessity of women being in Parliament, partially 
from never having felt an exceeding belief in that institution, 
partially from knowing men and women are very much alike.” The 
letter was written in January of the present year, on the eve of 
the writer’s departure, in spite of influenza, “ koohooting down to 
Birmingham, Manchester and Halifax.” 
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OUR ARMY AND THE SWISS 
MODEL 


To provide a sufficient army without resort to conscription is the 
roblem which now lies before England. The problem presses 
for early solution. Splendid as has been the national response of 
fighting men to meet a crisis, our safety in the future must not be 
left to such irregular and improvised efforts. Not only are they 
costly, but national circumstances might not permit of their repeti- 
tion if the need arose. A plan is wanted of national defence on 
land. Must we break entirely with the old ways, and recast our 
military organisation entirely ; or does our present system contain 
some principle capable of extension commensurate with our needs, 
which shall at the same time preserve that historical continuity 
so dear to the English mind? The proposal to adopt conscrip- 
tion after the Continental pattern would become a burning party 
question. Not so much that it is an innovation, for England in 
her time has been a bold innovator in the methods of war, but 
rather because it strikes at principles of individual freedom, and at 
economic arrangements, dear to the English people. Leave to 
frame his life after his own fashion, and to go about his business 
in his own way, after paying his taxes, is what the Englishman asks 
from his Government. It has occurred to Mr. G. G. Coulton 
that the Swiss method of military service contains nothing repug- 
nant to the English character, but rather much to recommend it, 
and he has written a pamphlet on the subject: “A Strong Army 
in a Free State” (Simpkin, Marshall’s), which at least is suggestive 
and worthy of consideration. The parallel drawn between the 
present Swiss army and the English militia of Edward III's 
time is a little fanciful. Perhaps its chief purpose is to make the 
idea of compulsory military service less repugnant, by giving it an 
historical basis. Unfortunately, the points of difference are greater 
than the resemblance, and moreover the times have changed since 
Edward III. was king. If the principle of compulsory service is to 
be faced by Englishmen, it were surely best put plainly before them. 
If really necessary they would swallow the pill without gilding. 

The Swiss plan now in operation is simply this. Every Swiss 
male on attaining his twentieth year becomes liable for military 
service, and tenders himself for medical and educational examina- 
tion. The educational test only excludes the weak-minded. The 
medical standard rejects 48 per cent. The accepted youth is at 
once called out for a course of training, varying from forty-five 
days for the infantry to eighty for the cavalry. He then goes back 
to his civil life, and is only called out every second year for a 
military course varying from fourteen to eighteen days. The 
cavalry, however, assemble every year for ten days. But each 
year the soldier shoots at his leisure a minimum of fifty rounds 
under strict Government supervision. This stage lasts for thirteen 
years. For the next twelve he passes into the reserve, being 
called out every fourth year only, for eight to eleven days at a 
time. After his forty-fifth year he passes into the second reserve, 
and at fifty his liability to serve ceases. The 48 per cent. of 
rejected males have to pay a tax in lieu of service. 

It cannot be said that these demands of time press hardly on 
the ordinary man, nor are they likely to interfere with any business 
or professional career, for the liability to serve falls alike on all 
physically fit males, and the national life, therefore, takes account 
of that condition of things. It is a vastly different state of affairs 
from the one, two, or three years passed continuously in the armies 
of the great Continental nations. The question which suggests 
itself most strongly is whether the amount of training obtained 
during these short periods at long intervals would pro- 
duce an efficient military force. Again, in England this 
citizen force would have to be combined in organisation with 
the standing army, bound to serve for periods of years to 
meet our over-sea needs, and the interaction of the two forces 
would require delicate consideration. In the Swiss army all 
promotion is from the ranks, and for the most part by one grade 
ata time. This, on the face of it, is a condition which strikes at 
the very root of our present method of training and selecting 
Officers. It is a tradition in the English army that it is the class- 
rank of the officer, rather than his regimental rank, which gives 
him his influence over the men. That social difference is deemed 
a sufficient distinction to ensure respect from veteran sergeants 
towards ignorant subalterns of eighteen just passed from school. 
The Swiss system makes no distinction of social class in the ranks 
or out of it. Clearly, therefore, a tremendous change has to be 
wrought in the sentiment and tradition of our army before such 
commingling, even for patriotic ends, is made possible. That it is 
desirable for patriotic ends, that it is a good thing in itself, that it 
would improve the efficiency of the force so constituted, are all 
arguable propositions ; but it is useless to shut our eyes to what 
the change would mean. 
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If the amount of military training provided by the Swiss 
system is sufficient to produce a competent and intelligent military 
force, then it does seem worthy of consideration whether the time 
has not come for England to exact this small tribute of time and 
convenience from her sons for their national safety. The training, 
both physical and moral, for young men must needs be good, for 
it offers occasion for none of the lamentable evils that follow on 
the internment in barracks of large bodies of young men together 
for periods of years at a time. It is undoubted that, whatever hints 
are taken from other nations, the military reorganisation in 
England which must now be taken in hand will be English in 
character. The strong individuality of the race ensures that ; and 
therefore it is not necessary to study too closely how the Swiss 
plan works socially in the land of its origin. But the moment that 
a scheme can be devised which leaves to Englishmen their essen- 
tial liberty of individual life and action, and yet asks of them just 
so much of their time as will suffice to give them a military 
coherence for their country’s defence, we may be sure their natural 
martial ardour will respond to the necessity with enthusiasm. The 
subject is one which no thinking citizen can afford to neglect ; and 
history has shown, time and again, that a consensus of general 
opinion in England often hits on ways of wisdom that escape alike 
philosophers and statesmen. And the time has come when 
England must bend her mind to this question of how to meet the 
needs of her Imperial development. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 
AMONG THE CAPE DUTCH 


EXTRACT of letter dated June 4, 1900, written by a young Scots- 
man resident in the district of Carnarvon, Cape Colony, South 
Africa, addressed to his friend Mrs. Mayne Reid, widow of the 
late Captain Mayne Reid : 

“I got the news of the relief of Mafeking on 23rd ult.—almost 
too good to be true, is it not? and just in the nick of time, too, it 
would appear. I at once donned my colours, which consisted of 
the little strip of ribbon you kindly sent me. C. was mad at my 
doing so, and said the sight of the red, white, and blue made him 
quite squeamish. 

“Sports were held here on Friday, May 25, and some little 
excitement ensued, as an effigy of Kruger was first beaten and 
then burnt by the little English community and loyalists, about 
twenty in all. Many of the Boers wore the Transvaal colours, 
and neither bared their head nor stood up at the singing of ‘God 
Save the Queen.’ A big row ensued in consequence, and one of 
the soldiers caused great excitement amongst the Dutch by ex- 
hibiting a blood-stained sword with which he had slain some 
Boers at Modder River and Belmont. Several fights ensued. One 
little soldier—an Englishman, not a Colonial—went about yelling, 
‘Who the h—Il wants to fight ? Let him come here and be d——d 
to for a double d——d Dutchman!’ The little chap had just 
recovered from fever, and a single blow from these big, coarse 
brutes would have silenced him for ever. He had to be forcibly 
restrained from attacking them, too, much, of course, to his great 
disgust ! 

“ Little Bobs is expected to be in Pretoria to-day!!! I do 
hope they’ll give ‘ B.-P.’ a peerage.” 
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FINANCE 
QUEENSLAND’S FAILURE 


One of our Australian Colonies has this week suffered a 
severe rebuff in financial circles. Coming at a time when 
Colonial loans are considered worthy of inclusion by the 
Lord Chancellor’s Act in the charmed circle of Trustee 
securities, and at a moment when the Australian Common- 
wealth is an accomplished fact, with all that it means in 
financial stability, the rebuff is at first sight very signi- 
ficant. It might be taken as an indication that in the 
minds of financiers, and as a reflection in the minds of the 
public, it is realised that our wealthy Colonies of Austral- 
asia are the possessors of poor sisters. Cinderellas of 
Finance, perhaps, we may be allowed to call Queensland, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand. Fortunately the 
rebuff is not a serious reminder that such are unworthy of 
consideration. The fact is, of course, that owing to 
political stress, the very serious demands made upon the 
monetary resources of the world in the present condition 
of trade, the many warlike operations, and the suspension 
of the Rand output of gold—although this last-named 
item has probably been made far too much of—Lombard 
Street is not in a condition to lend freely. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that there is just now a plethora of borrowers, and 
borrowers, moreover, of high standing. In these, as in all 
commercial transactions, the lawof supply and demand finds 
place. Queensland has suffered just as other important bor- 
rowers have suffered. Nevertheless, it was a serious rebuff 
that a Colony which placed a 3 per cent. loan on the London 
market in 1897 at an average of 97,'; was compelled to see 
her underwriters left with 99 per cent. of her 1900 loan 
on their hands when this 3 per cent. loan was offered at 
as low a minimum as 94 per cent., and was only placed at 
an average of one penny over that minimum. 

The truth is that this is the opportunity for the in- 
vestor, and that the borrower, whatever his class, is hard 
pushed. Not so long since people were in the habit of 
talking of 2} per cent. as representing the credit of the 
British Government, and a few were inclined to predict 
the days, not so far hence, when considerably less would 
be accepted with gratitude. As a matter of fact, we are 
now not much removed from the position of the late 
Eighties, and the ease with which the Government, or 
anybody else, could borrow at low rates a few years ago 
was merely the result of lifeless trade and the consequent 
little demand for credit. Latterly we have had instances 
in plenty of the reverse being the case. The Queensland 
fiasco is only a case in proof. There is the Local Loans 
stock, for instance, a 3 per cent. security of the very front 
rank, guaranteed by our Government. Such, however, 
is the condition of the market that 99 per cent. is fixed as 
the minimum; and, although a similar loan averaged 
£99 11s. 11d. in January last, the Government will be 
lucky if they succeed so well on this occasion. Then, too, 
we have Consols, the most marketable of all securities, 
the holding of which is practically as good as a current 
account with a bank which grants interest. Such is the 
difference in the condition of the Money market that this 
security, which was quoted as high as 1131, is now 
well below ‘‘par.” It is not a matter of widening of 
the scope of investments altogether. We have further 
the case of the War Loan, now quoted below the 
issue price, yet readily realisable at a narrow market 
price, and with the interest of 2? per cent. and the 
best guarantee in the world. Thanks to something very 
like a gamble and a ‘‘ bear squeeze,” the London County 
Council 3 per cent. loan stands at the equivalent of 99}, 
if fully paid, but that is equal to saying that the credit of 
the most populous and richest city in the world is not 
equal to 3 per cent., a proposition that would have been 
laughed at in 1897, when a 2} per cent. loan of the County 
Council was placed at £100 9s. 8d. We have, too, the 
recent instances of the various Corporation and other 
loans to illustrate our contention that the times are to 
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blame, and that the rebuff to Queensland is more a Piece 
of bad luck for the Colony than anything else. More- 
over, considering the fact that there are numerous Cor- 
poration and Colonial borrowers waiting, and that next 
year several important Colonial loans have to be redeemed 
or replaced, the prospect is none too bright for the borrower 
for some time to come. One of the ominous signs is 
when the various important borrowers drop the tender 
system and take to the more popular ‘‘ fixed issue price,” 
It means that the big financiers and lenders of the City, 
the insurance offices, trusts, and the rest, are apathetic, 
and can place their surplus funds to the best advantage. 
The “‘ fixed issue price ” is an invitation to the public, and 
the public can be done without in making direct bargains 
in normal times. 

A most interesting feature in the financial situation is 
undoubtedly the new departure in connection with the 
admission of Colonial stocks within the group of Trustee 
securities. It was only natural that Canada and, after 
the war, the Cape should be granted this privilege in 
any policy of extending the field of trust investments, for 
both, and more especially Canada, had shown sound 
financial policy and attained a high degree of credit. The 
effect of the Lord Chancellor’s Act will, however, be to 
include the Australian Colonies within the group, and one 
or two of these have rather fewer claims for consideration. 
It must, however, be noted that in the new Common- 
wealth one of the great safeguards will be the guarantee 
by the Federation of the individual Colonies and some 
influence in the matter of their borrowing powers. 
A Western Australian loan, for instance, guaranteed 
by the Commonwealth, would be on a very different foot- 
ing from a Western Australian loan with the mere 
guarantee of the Colony, however good that may be. But 
this is assuming, of course, that Westralia accepts federa- 
tion. Moreover, at the back of the guarantees there is the 
tacit warranty of the Imperial Government. This is the 
price we pay for strengthening the links of empire. No 
promise is made, but in the event of difficulty the aid of 
the Imperial Government would certainly be expected. 
With this policy of extending the field of trustee securities 
in vogue, our advice to pick up these issues which look 
cheap stands good. Prices must gradually tend to uni- 
formity, so that the relatively lowest stocks are the 
cheapest, if we allow for redemption and such charges. 
In any case, however, taking the field of first-class 
securities as a whole, investors are having their chance of 
the decade, and those with capital to spare have a 
splendid opportunity for careful selection among securities 
which must necessarily advance substantially in value 
during the next few years. And this we can say with 
confidence, despite Queensland's little mishap. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Hints to Investors 


WE have referred incidentally elsewhere to the Local Loans 
stock, tenders for which are invited at a minimum of £99 per cent. 
On the occasion of the last issue the average price attained was 
£99 11s. 11d. The interest payable is 3 per cent., and the new 
stock, which is £3,000,000 in amount, will rank with the existing 
Local Loans stock. It is, of course, a security of the very highest 
class, under the direct guarantee of the Government, and is 
available for Trustees. If the stock is tendered for, and secured, 
anywhere near the minimum, investors are very fortunate. 

There is not much advantage in applying for shares in the 
Wetherby District Water Company. Local conditions have to be 
considered, and only those who know them can reckon the possi- 
bilities. Cne unsatisfactory feature is that the Company quotes 
other water securities to show what a very fine thing they are 
offering. This is touting in the worst form, and such comparisons 
are worth nothing. The promoters must know this perfectly well, 
and it is always best to ignore prospectuses which indulge in this 
method of appealing to the public. 

The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers is a huge 
undertaking, with £5,000,000 of share capital and £3,000,000 of 
debentures. It is difficult to justify this capitalisation, and the 
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Ordinary shares are reduced to the level of a highly speculative 
risk. The cement trades have had a remarkably prosperous time 
for the past few years, and unless we have the figures for five or 
six years ago it is impossible to judge of the worth of the 
combination. The vigorous working of the market and the news- 
paper “ puffs” are bad signs. 

Surely it is unnecessary to criticise the prospectus of the 
Cornish Dairy Company, a concern which is asking for £19,000 
from the public. We should not refer to it were it not for the 
insidious form of touting—through the post. This trumpery con- 
cern has practically no past, and the public are asked to entrust 
their money to people about whom they know next to nothing, 
and who can only produce a certified record of a year’s working on 
a small basis. 

Another likely candidate for the fireplace, if only the weather 
were colder, is the prospectus of a concern called the Dairy and 
General Securities Trust, which is endeavouring to make a new 
issue of £25,000 in preference shares, at a premium of ten 
shillings each. The height of sublime impertinence is surely 
reached when an auditor’s certificate is issued which states the 
profits at a certain figure, but does not say how long it took to 
earn them! We can find no information relating to this precious 
venture in the usual text-books, although it professes to have been 
in existence for some time. 

The issue of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co. 4 per 
cent. debentures to the value of £750,000 are well enough secured 
in all conscience, and, unfortunately for the peace of the world, the 
great firm seems likely to be kept busy with armaments for a very 
long time to come. This, too, despite the fierce competition with 
Krupps and other firms. It is not a good time to place debentures, 
but the issue, which is made at “ par,” should go. 


Mining Shares 


All the life seems to have gone out of Westralians for the time 
being, and the market is reduced to a mere battle-ground of the 
various factions. There has never been any public business, and 
the colonial buying was purely professional. We had already 
warned our readers of these facts, and they may have kept them 
from buying at the top of the rise. But on the reaction, and, in 
fact, whenever the market is depressed, Westralians offer induce- 
ments. We have given a list of the best shares to buy in previous 
articles. The drawbacks to the market are manifest. In the first 
place there is the lack of capital ; in the second the lack of proper 
working and supervision at the mines ; in the third the drawback 
of rascally tactics here. The same gangs which ruled the market 
in the past rule it to-day, and as regards the officials on the fields, 
there are very few in whom the public can have confidence. Here, 
then, is a case of a splendid industry ruined by roguery in one 
form or another. None the less the market is promising, and the 
difficulties which threatened from the sulphide problem are fast 
disappearing. We look for better times ere long. 

It has been rather a blow to the Kaffir section to be told that 
it may be a matter of a year before the Rand is in full working 
order. Allowing that this is so, the cost of the prolonged military 
occupation that is hinted at will be a burden which the Rand 
mining companies will have seriously to consider. The public, 
however, need not be deterred from buying the best Kaffirs, seeing 
that they can pick up the shares at prices which are thoroughly 
justified by merits. Only capital and patience are necessary. 
Once the Rand mining population begins to flow back we shall 
have better times, and the innate strength of the market is one of 
the most satisfactory features. Still, it is not well to lose sight of 
the possibility of prices being depressed if the leading houses do 
not see the chance of good times in the near future. 


Americans and Foreigners 


The excessive caution now prevailing among the public and 
financial circles in the United States has recently been shown by 
the ease with which New York City has followed Pennsylvania’s 
lead in allotting big loans at a comparatively low rate of interest. 
It is the best indication in the world that they prefer capital to 
Stand idle until the very best securities are offered, and, taken in 
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conjunction with the apathy of the public so far as Wall Street is 
concerned, and the admitted decline in trade, shou!d prevent 
European investors from being attracted into American Rails 
under existing conditions. It is true that the adverse crop 
rumours were much exaggerated, as we freely asserted at the 
time, but there are quite enough awkward circumstances as it is. 
The Americans profess to hope that the decline in commercial 
prices will attract fresh business. It may, but, on the other hand, 
it is extremely difficult to arrest such a decline. It is odd how 
commercial men and newspaper commentators decline to take 
lessons from past experiences and results upon which “trade 
laws” are based. 

An important point to note is that the Rosario municipality has 
at length come to terms with its bondholders, as, indeed, we antici- 
pated several weeks ago. This is the beginning of a movement 
which it may be hoped will spread to the other gross defaulting 
municipalities—Santa Fé and Cordova. The Rosario debt has 
been practically repudiated for nine years past. Now that the 
municipalities show signs of returning honesty, it may be possible 
that the new Finance Minister will be able to furnish us with a 
few other surprises in the way of reforms and retrenchments. 
Argentina is doing very well indeed, and the talk of agricultural 
difficulties was ill-founded. So that everything is shaping for the 
new loan for consolidation, and something over, when monetary 
conditions are more favourable. Meantime there must be a rise 
in Argentine securities. Do the public, who do not mind a slight 
speculative risk, realise what is the return upon Argentine invest- 
ments? The Funding loan returns over 6} per cent., the Recession 
bonds over 63 per cent., and the Waterworks nearly that figure. 
The little 1889 External issue shows a yield of about 7 per cent. 
Moreover, there is the certainty of increasing capital value before 
the new loan is issued, when, of course, holders will sell. 


Home Railways 


The severity of the decline in Home Railway issues has brought 
many of the leading securities to a level at which the fall in 
dividends is fully discounted. Were it not that the present 
half-year will also be a remarkably bad period, thanks in great 
measure to the coal bills, there would, in fact, be ground for 
hope that the worst had nearly been seen. The main point, how- 
ever, is that the estimated fall in the various dividends, which we 
gave a short time back, and which we note has since been gene- 
rally acquiesced in by our contemporaries, has in many cases been 
fully compensated for by the decline in price. On the basis of the 
yield after the June dividends had all been declared last year 
prices were relatively higher than they are now. Even making 
allowances for the exigencies of the monetary position and the 
difference in the dividends, many stocks will work out on a basis 
of yield which renders them relatively cheaper. In the following 
list of securities we give those leading Ordinary and Deferred 
railway stocks which on the basis of the dividend estimated by us 
this year work out with a yield of } per cent. or more above the 
market figures of about a year ago: Great Easterns, Great 
Westerns, Hull and Barnsleys, and South-Western Deferred. We 
shall have more to say on this subject, and the points involved, in 
our finance columns next week. 


Assurance 


The necessity to look for fresh business in the minor fields of 
assurance has prompted the Ocean to offer a policy which may be 
very useful. This is the willingness on the part of the office to 
accept responsibility for the honesty of trustees. The rates of 
premium vary according to special circumstances, but the office 
will quote an exact premium if required. 

Fire insurance results last year have been somewhat mixed, 
but probably supporters of the various offices will be somewhat 
surprised to find that many have done fairly well. As a whole the 
record was the worst for a very long period, and those offices 
engaged in the stress of American competition did badly. The 
loss ratio of 62°3 per cent. was the highest since the disastrous 
year of 1894, and expenses were as high as 34°4 per cent. The 
margin of profit of the whole of the leading offices was thus 
exceedingly small, and we have to go back to 1893 to find anything 
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worse. As usual, the fire disasters result in increasing business, 
and the total premium income is again an advance. We can be 
proud that our offices have come through a trying period so well. 

Were we disposed to grumble we should ask the Scottish 
Equitable, which is an office which must always command respect, 
to be a little more explicit and to improve its financial methods. 
We should like to know, for instance, whether its mortality claims 
were within the amount expected. The report should make that 
statement, more especially as the premium income is falling off 
slightly, and the margin between the interest earned on the funds 
and the rate assumed is verynarrow. When there are weak points 
in a report it is never well to give the enemy the chance to 
blaspheme, and the Scottish Equitable can very well afford to be 
frank and face its temporary inconveniences. 


Notes and News 


Rhodesia, Limited, issues their annual report this week, and, consider- 
ing the troubles of the country during the past eventful year, it is by no 
means unsatisfactory. The issued capital now stands at £500,000, and 
the Company has £200,000 of working capital in cash, loans at short 
notice, or marketable shares. The Company has been financing the Rice 
Hamilton{Exploration Syndicate and the Gwanda Developing Company 
to some extent. Income exceeded expenditure to the extent of £5,193, 
and this is not at all unsatisfactory. It does not, however, admit of a 
dividend, but that was scarcely to be expected in such a year as this, and 
the sum is|carried to the credit of reserve. 

The Rice Hamilton Syndicate report is interesting as dealing with 
Rhodesian ‘mining affairs. Details of sinking and driving done to the 
extent of 1,982 feet are reported, and it is said that a considerable amount 
of surface prospecting has been carried through. It seems that 144 claims 
additional jhave been acquired, and the total holding in Matabeleland is 
mow 457:claims. The Gwanda Railway revised survey will bring the 
line nearer the} Syndicate’s main canal. The actual expenditure on work 
in Rhodesia during the year seems to amount to rather less than £20,000. 

From the''directors’ report of the Consolidated Mines Selection Com- 
pany we gather that the net profit for the year was £60,000, and £14,733 
is brought in additionally from 18¢8-o. A dividend of 20 per cent. is 
paid ; £5,0co is added to Reserve, increasing that fund to £35,000; and 
£10,525 is carried{forward. All the share capital has now been issued 
and the debentures paid off or converted. A policy of abstention has been 
the rule in Westralia, but certain South African holdings have been 
restored and the company have a substantial interest in the Anglo-Klondyke 
venture, privately floated. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Queries should be addressed to the City Editor, and should 
reach us not later than the first post on Thursday for replies in 
the following Saturday's issue. 


DUNCAIRN.—(1) Speculative entirely. And why invest in them when 
the Chinese bonds, secured on the; Maritime Customs, give such a high yield 
and far better security? (2) The mining shares are promising on any 
reaction, if you can pay for them outright. 

A. M.—Have nothing to do with the office. A company that fails 
to confide in the gublic in the matter of its accounts should not be dealt 
with. 


WHEN THE CADDIE IS OVER THE HILL 


The links are a vision of purple and brown, 
Where curious ventures befall ; 

O’er slope and o’er level, o’er crest and o’er down, 
We follow the mischievous ball. 

The sun is aslant on the dunes and the gorse ; 
I see, with a mystical thrill, 

A “hazard” that waits near the end of the course 
When the caddie is over the hill. 


Oh, dear little figure in scarlet and blue, 
With graces bewitching endowed, 

’Mid drives and ’mid foozles, I wonder, do you 
Consider the caddie a crowd ? 

Is it golf, do you think, to whose magic we yield? 
Can golf such enchantment instil ? 

Will what I am asking be sweetly revealed 
When the caddie is over the hill? 


The caddie, a laddie more faithful than wise, 
With ears of capacity strange ; 
With sharp, telescopic, and Argus-like eyes 
Possessed of embarrassing range— 
I wonder if he has the shrewdness to know 
I’m biding the moment until 
T is proper we pause in the valley below, 
While the caddie goes over the hill? 
Edwin L, Sabin, in the ‘' Century.” 
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IN PASSING 


THE Duke and Duchess of York spent a quiet week-end with 
Admiral Sir M. Culme-Seymour at Portsmouth. They made a 
number of visits; but the most impromptu call of all was at the 
Portsmouth Workhouse, where the Duchess saw some of the best 
girl-swimmers go through a series of fancy gyrations in the work- 
house bath. Her Royal Highness formed the conclusion that 
even pauper girls can find amusement and exercise while living in 
“the house.” 


Who is to be the first Governor-General of a United Australia? 
The Duke of Fife, says one authority,{the Duke of Argyll, says 
another, and Lord Jersey, says a third. Yet the first favourite 
(unless some of us are much mistaken) and the man whom Aus- 
tralia would most gladly welcome is not much mentioned. There is 
this to be said about such an appointment as that of either of the 
two first, that a relation of the Queen may well be Aersona grate 
as the occupant of a great Imperial post. The Duke of Argyl} 
has experience, and he has a Duchess who is the handsomest and 
the most accomplished of the Queen’s children, There are many 
Scots of influence in Australia, and these should delight in the 
coming of the MacCallum More and a true-blue Presbyterian. 


Stumping along the street in a billycock hat and what look 
suspiciously like elastic-sided boots, the present Duke of Argyll is 
no great figure. Dressed up at evening and adorned with the 
broad blue and red ribbon of the G.C.M.G. across his best shirt- 
front, the Duke is capable of sustaining any part. He is an 
admirable (though rather a bawling) chairman at a public dinner ; 
nor must it be forgotten that, as these things go, John Douglas 
Sutherland is an intellectual man. He has not his father's learn- 
ing, but his reading is profound, and old Mr. Stibie, the famous 
bookseller in George Street, Edinburgh, who was Sir Walter's 
clerk and rode to and from Edinburgh and Abbotsford laden 
with books for the Wizard of the North, used to say that Lord 
Lorne was his best-—his’most intelligent if not his most generous— 
customer. Australia might do very much worse than the Duke of 
Argyll. 


The Duke of Fife, again, is a sportsman, and has rough and 
popular qualities denied to the Duke of Argyll. But he has less 
of the prestige of his class, and he owed his dukedom to his 
marriage, which he owed in turn to his friendship with the Prince 
of Wales and our Prince’s family, and to his wealth. Lord Jersey 
might well appear a better nominee if semi-Royalty is to be no 
criterion. Looking, with his red side-whiskers and high forehead 
and pince-nez, not unlike a superior Oxford Don, he is a man of 
intellect and of supreme tact and understanding, and Lady Jersey 
was reckoned by Robert Louis Stevenson “a great woman, a true 
orator with a voice of gold.” Failing a semi-Royal Duke, Australia 
would be safe enough with Lord Jersey. An atmosphere of rare 
intelligence hangs over Osterley, and academic Australia, at all 
events, would rejoice in its transit over Southern seas. 


Remains the candidate who is spoken of as the likeliest of all. 
He is Lord Hopetoun, and Lord Hopetoun has odds in his favour. 
Though he is forty, no less, he retains his youth, and, better still, 
youth’s hopefulness and faith and enthusiasm. He rides well, 
and your Cornstalks are curiously keen on this sort of prowess in 
their Governors. He speaks fairly ; he is devoid of side ; he has a 
charming appearance, which is justly admired, particularly when 
the thin figure is girt in the dark green and gold of the Scottish 
Archers ; everyone likes “ Hopey.” Finally this trump card: he 
was at Melbourne the other day as Governor of Victoria, and so 
far from being tried in the balance and found wanting, he is 
reckoned by Victorians just about the best Governor we have so 
far sent to Australia. It would be the most popular appointment 
possible. 


Like men as good, Lord Hopetoun is no prophet in his own 
country—that is to say, along the Forth. Lord Rosebery, that 
uncrowned king at Dalmeny hard by, obscures the younger 
nobleman, who is only “yon lad Hopetoun” for Linlithgow, 
though undoubtedly “weel liket.” In Scotland at large, Lord 
Hopetoun is a figure more considerable. He is an Elder of the 
Kirk, and as Lord High Commissioner was a great success ; and his 
memory is adored in the General Assembly, rather to the dimming of 
his successors at Holyrood. An accomplishment of his is probably 
kept in the background : his skill in comic opera has received the 
imprimatur of Mr. Grossmith. 
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ENGLAND IN LITTLE 


We went through the slums to save steps after a long country 
walk, and the dusk had so fallen upon us that we could barely see 
where the high-walled lane led into an open space with narrow 
strips of garden before each cottage. The sound of children sing- 
ing broke sharply on our ears—not the sweet angel voices of 
sentiment, but the strident twang of the Midland Board School 
child, which knows no difference between shout and song. We 
reached a ring scraping iron-capped boots in the dust as rapidly 
as such clogged feet could go. The voungsters were of assorted 
sizes, but uniform in grime and enthusiasm. We listened, stopped, 
and the dancing ring was broken. 

“ What is that you sing?” 

The question was received with silence ; boots were shuffled, 
shy heads drooped. At last one pinafored little maid of ten or so 
delivered the following rhyme ; 


“ Lord Roberts and Kitchener, 
General Buller and White, 
All eour brave generals 
Are ready ter fight. 
When they catch old Kruger 
’Ow ’appy they will be ; 
They'll bring the old beggar to England 
An’ ’ave a jubilee !” 

We did not see more of the game, nor could we decide what 
was the source of the tune, though it smacked of Moody and 
Sankey ; but the words were impressed on us by the fervour of 
the childish singing. It gave us England in a nutshell. 

MARY L. PENDERED. 





It was at a cricket lunch, and S , who found himself in front 
of the ham, commenced to carve, with the idea of helping his two 
neighbours, and then getting ahead with his own share of the 
feast. As those experienced in cricket lunches know, he had let 
himself in for something, and he soon found himself not only 
carving for the whole table, but also exposed to a cross-fire of 
humour upon his efforts. The fat man opposite was particularly 
funny, and, while holding up his empty plate, said, “ Now, then, 
not so thick ; remember you're not carving for yourself!” S——, 
who was getting rather weary of the job, was equal to the occasion. 
“That’s where you make the mistake,” he said, as he took the 
slice upon his own plate, sat down, and handed the carving fork 
and knife to the fat humourist. 


TO CECILIA 


If in the summer of thy bright regard 

For one brief moment these poor lines may live, 

{ ask no more, nor think my fate too hard 

if other eyes but wintry looks should give. 

Nor will I grieve though what | here do write 

By time be cast among the noisy ways, 

And in oblivion’s dust be buried quite 

Beyond the praise or blame of future days. 

The song doth pass but I who sing remain. 

I pluck from death’s own heart a life more deep ; 

And as the spring, that dies not, in her train 

Scatters sweet blossoms for the wind to reap, 

So I immortal as I fare along 

Will strew my path with mortal flowers of song. 
Dedication from ‘' The Crimson Weed," by Christopher St. John 

(Duckworth), 


The railway “race to Scotland” has not figured so largely in 
the newspapers for the past year or two, It was never a very 
interesting thing in itself, and it had the defect of being necessarily 
a race /hrough Scotland ; and for the true tourist Scotland is not 
a country to race through. For the matter of that neither is 
England. If, for instance, when Carlisle is reached, the summer 
tourist were to renounce all thought of further racing northwards 
and consider the wealth of pleasure which the Midland Railway 
and its connections offer him, he must be hard to satisfy if he 
found not allurements to fill his holiday with delight. All around 
him lies a land of romance, song, and history. On the one hand, 
Dumfries, Mauchline, Ayr, all made interesting by the memory of 
Burns ; and beyond these Arran and the Western Isles and Lochs. 
On the other hand the Border country, Tweed, and Yarrow, with 
Abbotsford, Melrose, Dryburgh, and many another spot, each 
worthy of being made a dwelling-place and not merely a place of 
call. The country of Scott in particular is the distinctive attraction 
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of the Midland route, for to the man who must go on to Edinburgh 
without stopping it gives the privilege of a comprehensive view 
of it as he passes. It gives him also the utmost comfort in which 
to see it; good carriages and dining-cars, be he first-class or 
third ; and for these reasons it should be borne in mind by those 
who purpose journeying northward this summer. 


The war in South Africa has shown human nature in some 
unexpectedly beautiful lights, “I have,” says a lady correspondent, 
“been reading some pathetic letters from the Yeomanry belonging 
to the Duke of Cambridge’s Own and the Irish Hunting Corps, 
who fought nobly at Lindley against terrible odds. They describe 
how the women in Lindley actually starved themselves in order to 
give food to our wounded men. Provisions were at a very low 
ebb in the town even before the Yeomanry disaster, and Colvile 
must have known this when, having sent for the Yeomanry to 
come to his aid, he suddenly evacuated Lindley without sending 
them word. Expecting to meet him as arranged, they marched into 
Lindley only to find Colvile gone, and two thousand Boers lying in 
wait for them. It is ancient history now to hear how that brave 
little force of four hundred held out for five days against the enemy 
without food or shelter and with small hope of being relieved. 
However, the letters that have been sent home since bring the 
details of the disaster very vividly before one’s eyes. One poor 
man who was shot in the head, and afterwarius died, begged cease- 
lessly for food in his delirium, imagining himself to be still starving 
in the laager. From all accounts the suffering must have been 
terrible, and I don’t think the world in general has ever quite 
realised or done justice to the bravery of that ill-fated company of 
Yeomanry.” 


“ Lord Roberts,” adds our correspondent, “ was especially sorry 
about the mishap to the Irish Yeomanry, as he naturally takes a 
great interest in his own countrymen. He comes from Waterford 
in the south of Ireland, and, though he does not use the title very 
often, he is Lord Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford. Now that 
the end of the war seems really in sight, people are discussing 
ways and means of showing honour to Lord Roberts on his return, 
and the Irish have started a subscription which is to be devoted to 
giving him a present. The subscription may vary from one 
shilling to a pound, so that the most impecunious of his admirers 
can give their mite.” 


We have on occasion spoken with regret of the neglect of 
acting in boys’ schools ; and we are glad to see that the girls are 
moving in the right direction. The Guild of the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, have sometimes had a mild dramatic entertainment 
at their anniversary meeting. Once they dramatised a portion of 
the “Faerie Queene” ; this year it is Dante’s “ Vita Nuova” and 
“ Divina Commedia.” The performance is rather a series of 
tableaux than a drama, but there is movement and declamation, if 
there is not much real acting. These scenes are very pretty, and, 
if they do no more, at the least they}arouse interest in great 
literary works. 


Mr. John Gretton, who has represented South Derbyshire since 
the last General Election, is almost the richest man in England. 
Beyond appearing encumbered with his wealth, he has few cha- 
racteristics except honesty and unobtrusiveness. He has just 
married the youngest daughter of Lord Ventry. She is as simple 
in her tastes as her husband, being very quiet and homely, and has 
always delighted in living with her father at Burnham or Dingle 
Bay, where he is deeply interested in his sheep-breeding experi- 
ments. Her three sisters are respectively Lady Hopetoun, wife 
of the Lord Chamberlain, Lady Acland-Hood, and lastly Lady 
Conyngham, who recently selected for her second husband Mr. 
Allan Cameron, District Inspector. 
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THE SKYLARK 


I HEARD a song as the morning star 
Died in a dawn of June ; 

No cloud the blue of the east did mar; 
Over the earth the tune 


Fell from the heights where the lonely bird 
Sang unto Israfel : 

I alone in the silence heard 
All that her heart did tell. 


O wild song from the blue and far, 
Youth and the world may boast 

Songs that are sweet, but the sweetest are 
Songs that the earth has lost. 


HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE. 


THE ANCESTOR OF THE HORSE 


Was the ancestor of the horse striped? This sounds like 
a question in decidedly ancient history, and it will probably 
surprise most of us to hear that experiments for the pur- 
pose of obtaining an answer to it are on foot to-day. 
Usually problems of this sort are settled by the authority 
of fossils, but obviously no fossil, however well preserved, 
being but a stone cast of the harder parts of the body, 
could give any information as to the mere colouring of the 
skin. But by invoking that curious biological possibility 
the evolutionary equivalent of ‘‘ Backward, turn backward, 
oh Time, in thy flight,” reversion, some interesting light has 
been obtained. And as often happens with glimpses into 
the heart of things, the most recent illumination has been 
had in the course of an inquiry upon another, though closely 
allied, subject. 

For some years past Professor J. Cossar Ewart, of the 
University of Edinburgh, has been arranging for and 
quietly carrying out a slow and troublesome series of 
experiments upon rather a large scale with a view to 
testing the accuracy of the widespread belief held by 
breeders and fanciers in what they term “infection,” 
‘‘saturation,” or in purest Spencerian ‘‘telegony.” By 
this is meant the singular effect exercised upon the consti- 
tution of the female by her first mate, so that all her future 
offspring by other matings will tend to resemble him rather 
than their actual sire. So widely and firmly is this accepted 
among breeders that if a young, well-bred female happens 
to mate for the first time with a mongrel or scrub, she is 
regarded as useless for further breeding purposes, and in 
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the case of a dog not infrequently destroyed in conse. 
quence, it beirg believed that all her subsequent litters 
would more closely resemble her mongrel first mate than’ 
her pure-bred subsequent ones. On the other hand, smal 
farmers anxious to improve their stock of cattle at the 
least possible expense, often take special pains and ex. 
pense to mate their young heifer or ewes with a high-breq 
male, believing that they will bear offspring resembling 
him for years after, no matter how sorry scrubs they may 
be mated with. 

And many remarkable instances of striking resem 
blance of colts or puppies to previous mates of thei 
mother have been recorded. Among the most famous of 
these is the case given such wide celebrity by Darwin, of 
Lord Morton’s quagga hybrid. This enterprising pioneer 
experimenter succeeded nearly eighty years ago in pro. 
ducing a foal whose sire was a quagga and mother nearly 
a thoroughbred filly. This filly was subsequently mated 
with a pure-bred black Arabian, and bore two foals in as 
many years, both of whom were of a bay colour, but marked 
with numerous sebra-like strifes and with stiff upright 
manes like the quagga. A painting of the elder of these 
is preserved in the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum, 
and the stripes can be seen most distinctly not only upon 
the neck, but also upon the shoulders, back, and fore-legs, 

This looks like little short of an absolute demonstratioa 
of the belief, but it has one serious defect. Such stripes 
were probably normal in the original ancestor of the horse, 
and hence the case may simply be one of reversion or 
‘‘throwing back”—a process long familiar in which 
animals or birds suddenly reproduce characters which 
were present in their remote ancestors. It has been 
known ever since Darwin’s classic experiments upon 
pigeons, that this ‘‘ throwing back” is especially liable to 
occur when two widely separated descendants of one 
common ancestor are mated together. Hence it is quite 
possible that the stripes of the quagga hybrid were a 
reversion to the striped common ancestor of the horse and 
quagga, and that the striping of the subsequent foals was 
another reversion. And it is an interesting and significant 
fact that in almost every instance of alleged ‘infection’ 
or telegony so far reported, the markings or other cha 
racters supposed to show the influence of a previous mate 
are also ancestral peculiarities found in the common 
ancestor of both parents, and hence quite possibly due to 
reversion. 

It is with the question, ‘‘Are these markings due to 
telegony ‘or reversion?” that Professor Ewart is con- 
cerned in experiments of which he speaks in a book he 
recently published through Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
‘* The Penycuik Experiments.” He has now been repeat- 
ing Lord Morton’s experiment on a much larger scale, 
but with a zebra instead of a quagga as the sire. A large 
farm has been secured for the purpose, and a number of 
mares of various breeds from ponies to cart-horses mated 
with the zebra ‘‘matopo,” and then the following year 
with a‘horse of nearly their own strain. Five hybrids 
have now been obtained in this way, nearly all of whom 
are strikingly striped and show their mixed blood most 
distinctly. So far only four second-year foals have been 
born, but one of these, from an Arabian father and pony 
mother (who had given birth to a zebra-hybrid the year 
before), is distinctly darred and sériped, though having, 
of course, according to ordinary calculations, not a drop of 
zebra blood in its veins. Another of these was slightly 
but distinctly striped upon legs and croup, so that at first 
sight the impression is strong that the experiments support 
the possibility of saturation or telegony. Professor Ewart 
has, however, convinced himself that, inasmuch as stripes 
are a legitimate ancestral character in horses, his results 
are merely instances of accidental reversion; and he 
also refines away the remarkable case of Lord Morton’s 
filly in the same way, and displays the head of an Iceland 
pony, ‘‘ whose dam had never seen a zebra,” with a 
remarkable pattern of face-stripes. We must frankly 
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confess that his logic is far from convincing. However 
hard it may be for a Weissmannite to admit that acquired 
characters can be inherited, the fact that out of—count- 
ing Lord Morton’s experiment—six foals born just after 
zebra-hybrids, but by a horse sire, four were striped in a 
distinctly zebra-like fashion, is an aggregation of ‘‘ coin- 
cidences” scarcely to be adequately explained by mere 
accidental reversion. And while fully agreeing with him, 
from repeated personal observation, that stripes upon the 
legs, along the spine and down the shoulder, are extremely 
common in mules, bronchos, wild ponies, and even well- 
bred horses, bars upon the neck and a “gridiron” upon 
the rump, such as are shown in Lord Morton’s filly and 
‘‘Mulatto’s” second foal are practically unknown. 
Darwin’s brilliant generalisation that the ancestor of the 
horse was striped is abundantly supported and reversion 
may be made to explain much—but not quite everything, 
evenin biology. Popular beliefs, however grotesque, usually 
have a grain of truth in them, and Professor Ewart’s ex- 
periments so far seem to leave the question of telegony 
an open one, with the beam tipped distinctly in favour of 


continuation. 
Woops Hutcuinson, M.D. 


AN OLD IRISH SCHOOLMASTER 


It is sixty years since I first became acquainted with the 
great O’Gorman, my old Irish schoolmaster. His full 
patronymic was Patrick Pelagius, but in writing and for 
common use it was modestly abbreviated to Pay-Pay-G. 
McIntoy’s panorama was going the rounds in those early 
days, and it was at the ‘‘ Hibernicon of Ireland,” Mac’s 
name for the show, that I first met my ancient pedagogue. 
Pelagius and the manager were townies and cronies, 
united in their devotion to Ireland and whisky. The 
pictures were daubs, but McIntoy’s running commentary 
was unctuous and eloquent on the glories and wrongs of 
Erin. 

One of the most amusing features of the entertainment 
were the pauses in the drama. Mac came forward with a 
graceful bow, ‘‘ Excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, for one 
brief moment whilst I retire behind the scenes to adjust 
the mechanical arrangements,” and then we heard the 
cloop of the drawn cork as O’Gorman and MclIntoy drank 
their whisky. 

Patrick Pelagius was for years our village schoolmaster. 
Some low-bred ruffians might nickname him ‘ Paddy the 
Larner,” but over all the countryside he was revered and 
respected as the master, second only to his reverence 
Father Dunphy, P.P. No one had ever gauged the pro- 
found depths of the teacher's learning ; it was enough that 
he knew Latin, French, The Vosther, and a mysterious 
science called with bated breath ‘‘ All-gee-brah.” No 
common expressions, no plain English ever issued from 
his eloquent lips. Like Goldsmith’s Village Schoolmaster, 


His words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around. 


When the infants in the village were suffering from 
inlammation of the gums, he remarked to the priest, 
“Your Reverence, the period of infantile dentition is a 
time of great maternal solicitude.” Pelagius was in great 
request at wakes and weddings: he could play the fiddle 
and his talk was beautiful. 

It was a joy for ever to hear him descant on the virtues 
and genius of the departed. I never knew him nonplussed 
but once. He was holding forth on the agricultural genius 
of the deceased Jimmy McGrath, when the widow sitting 
at the head of the corpse broke out and interrupted him. 
“*Molly,’” she bawled out. ‘‘‘Molly,’ ses he, ‘I’m 
going.’ ‘Oh, Jimmy,’ says I, ‘don’t be braking my 
heart, sure y’re a good man yet, and with the help of God 
you'll come to.’ ‘No, Molly,’ says he, ‘I’m going, and 
a proud woman you'll be when I’m under the sod; for I’m 
laving ye the finest hape of manure on the road.’” 
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As a boy, whilst I listened to O’Gorman, I always 
believed his eloquence was spontaneous ‘‘ extempoore” as 
the people called it, but latterly I discovered that his 
expressions at both weddings and wakes were always the 
same, and the habit had one curious result. He taught 
a colonel’s daughter writing. She invited him to her 
wedding—of course Pelagius must make a speech. You 
may judge of the consternation of her aristocratic friends 
when they heard the master praising his pupil ‘‘ as a good 
daughter, an apt scholar, and vartuous in the highest 
degree.” 

It was said of a great poet ‘“‘that he touched nothing 
that he did not adorn,” and it might truly be said of 
Pelagius that he gave an eloquent and ornate aspect to 
the most common and ordinary affairs of life. A Com- 
mission wrote requesting his views on the fishery. ‘‘ Man 
and boy, for forty years,” replied Pelagius, ‘‘I am 
acquainted with the piscatory enterprise. After all my 
experience, I may be as ignorant as the novice. I give 
my matured opinions according to conscience, erudition, 
and intellect. If you destroy the mother fish, there will 
be no offspring, and if you elongate the meshes of the nets 
the piscatory tribe will deoppitate.”’ 

Pelagius was the last of his interesting race. He was 
out in ’98, and that he was a Fenian and a Nationalist 
goes without saying. The wrongs of Ireland roused him 
to the highest pitch of excitement, especially after his 
tenth tumbler. I remember a compatriot reading the 
news to him about the murder of Talbot, the police spy, 
in Dublin. There was another constable standing by 
when he was shot. O’Gorman was tremendously excited 
with the news. ‘* Why, in the name of God,” he shouted, 
‘* did he not kill the other peeler?” 

In course of time Patrick Pelagius became an honorary 
J.P. Legal papers are about the dullest of human docu- 
ments, but in the hands of my ancient schoolmaster glow 
and eloquence were breathed even into the dreary pages ofa 
deposition. The sons of a fisherwoman (foster brothers) 
fought and made each other’s noses bleed. There seemed at 
first but small opportunity for describing such an encounter 
in the Homeric strain, but O'Gorman was equal to the occa- 
sion. ‘‘ They beat, bruised, and battered each other,” he 
wrote in the complaint, ‘‘even to the effusion of 
blood. They were related to each other by the closest 
ties of consanguinity, seeing that they were the offspring 
of one mother by two different fathers.” 

Like all Irishmen of these ancient times O’Gormaa 
took his glass ; but he was a temperate, regular man, and 
as he said of himself, barring wakes and weddings, he 
never exceeded his sober twelve tumblers a day. No man 
ever saw him the worse for liquor ; he was always the 
better of it. It was over a social glass that he conceived 
the idea of sending a French gentleman his piano on the 
village hearse. A crowd of ragamuffins followed the car. 
Monsieur was furious. ‘‘ Why you send my piano on the 
funeral cart?” he indignantly demanded. ‘‘ Why, sure,” 
said O’Gorman, ‘‘ to convince you it was a dead bargain.” 

My hero had the Celtic temperament: he hated his 
enemies and those who got an advantage over him. He 
furiously resented his omission from the Road Board, and 
to punish the chairman, his enemy, he made a complaint 
about the side drains being stopped. ‘‘ The sinuosities of 
the aqueducts,” he wrote, ‘‘ have impeded the flow of the 
aqueous fluid, and caused it to permeate through the 
viaducts to the grievous deterioration and disfigurement 
of these valuable causeways.” I was present when the 
chairman received the letter. I never saw a poor official 
so completely nonplussed. ‘‘What in the name of 
Heaven,” said he to me, ‘‘does the infernal old fool 
mean?” 

But to appreciate the O’Gorman one should have 
known him in the flesh, with his tall hat, the black velvet 
waistcoat, and the stiff satin stock—tall, portly, a fine 
figure of aman. Peace to his ashes; we shall never see 
his like again. His last letter to a lady who wanted some 
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information from him is unique: ‘‘ Madame, one of my 
domestics is at present engaged in the holy sacrifice of the 
Mass, another is occupied with the preparation of the 
magisterial dinner; but for these two contre lemps, 
Madame, it would afford me great pleasure to hold a 
colloquy with you.” D. W. Prowse. 


A PAIR OF EGOISTS 


To the eyes at the window it was a glass through which to see a 
fancy picture made by the medley of the storm, The myriad 
snow-flakes were flung by the wind into mad disorder ; a dust of 
the finer grains was sweeping across the ledge of the stone orna- 
ment, dominant and black; a ruddy light from a house on the other 
side of the street offered a hint of the comforts of indoors, while 
the glint and charm of the dimly lighted room within which he 
stood hung round the watcher as a wrap for the back, increasing 
his sense of the cold and wildness without. 

“She will come,” he told himself. ‘One wouldn’t expose a 
dog to such a night as this, but she will come.” And the thought 
gave him a solid satisfaction, but it was a satisfaction with which 
he could so easily dispense, it seemed, that soon he was letting 
his eyes again find fantastic forms in the shower of scurrying 
snowflakes, until once more he had forgotten to think, and he 
stood at the window a dreamer even in the hour of a great 
decision, a dreamer in the fulness of youth and vigour. 

Then the sound of wheels, muffled in their passage over a bed 
of snow, came up from the street, and he awoke to find that he 
was wondering if the conveyance would stop at his door. If it 
did, there would be many odds on the chance that it was she who 
had arrived; at all events, no one else, by his orders, would be 
admitted at the house. His fate, he knew, was hanging in the 
balance ; ina moment he would have made an immense bid for 
happiness, through sheer inability, it seemed, to prevent himself 
from making it. He knew, too, that if he failed, ruin, of a kind, 
would result ; so many conjectures would assail him, so ceaseless 
would be his fearing. And yet he gave no other sign of pertur- 
bation than a single quick breath when a dulled clatter in the 
street told him that the sound of the wheels had ceased as he had 
guessed it would, and when, a moment later, there were footsteps 
on the stairs. 

“ The mistress, sir,” a servant announced. She waited until 
the visitor had rustled past her before asking: “ Shall 1 turn on 
the light, sir?” 

“ | think not,” he answered as he stepped forward. Then for 
the first time he looked at the lady who had called, and put it to 
her: “ Unless you, Dorothy-———” 

“Oh! no thanks,” was the quick, somewhat tremulous reply. 

He placed a chair for her, then stirred the fire until a fresh 
blaze gave new life to the greater part of the room, softening the 
brilliance of a table too hard in its streams of ormolu, drawing 
warm shafts from a rosewood panel, alternately flushing and 
leaving inert a mirror on a wall. 

“ Won't you sit down?” he wondered, when again he faced 
her. 
“ It is—well, desirable?” was the response at once doubting 
and rebellious. 

“ T think so—now,” he answered, as if with calculation. 

* Now?” 

“*] haven’t forgotten your dread of crossing the Channel in a 
storm.” 

“Oh! no, I shan’t set off for Paris to-night,” she agreed in a 
flurry. And at once she took the seat he offered, leaning back in 
it with a grace in perfect keeping with the grace of her form ; 
while she looked with wide, restless eyes for a sign of his motive 
in sending for her. ‘At all events,” she declared for her secret 
comforting, ‘ the beginning has not been difficult.” 

“You still think of going?” he asked, as he settled himself for 
their 7é¢e- a-téte. 

“Oh! Paris swallows up a good deal of one, even in winter,” 
was the careless answer. 

“ And London ?” 

“Well, perhaps I’m a coward, but I’ve thought that there 
would be a trifle too much of the prize-ring about it for me.” She 
flashed a sharper look at him, then was driven to allow, although 
she had discovered only that his face was astonishingly steady and 
inscrutable : “ But, of course i 

“You're thinking of me?”.he asked, when she hesitated in 
some confusion. 

“ I was thinking that as you had sent for me——” Again she 
hesitated, and again he came to her assistance with promptitude 
and ease. 
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“TI might wish you to defer it?’ The suggestion was genuine, 
put in a sincere desire to help her, but so quietly that, in the strain 
of the situation, she found it impossible not to believe it hid a 
gibe. And she cried in rebellion : 

“You mean that I’ve made a fool of myself in saying that?” 

“ By no means,” he explained. “I want you to defer it.” 

“Why?” With utmost difficulty she contrived to change her 
manner so far as to let the word fall soft and knowing; but she 
could not restrain a heave of the bosom, nor, as she knew, prevent 
him from seeing it. And when he failed to answer, she went on 
rapidly, and with more stress: “You ought to tell me. I went 
away with your consent—in the circumstances, I mean, of course, 
And I didn’t hesitate to agree that I was in the wrong.” 

“1 know, I know,” he muttered. And for the first time his 
speech was a little restless when he added: “ You may find it 
hard to believe, but before God I think my own confession is more 
difficult to make than yours.” 

“Your confession?” She was startled into sitting erect ; her 
rich lips slightly apart, her round deep eyes fixed upon his 
rigidly. 

“Let me tell you.” He brushed his hand across his smooth 
wide forehead, and bent towards her, leaning on the arm of his 
chair. “When you went away I assured myself that it was the 
last chapter of our life together ; that you had gone so far in the 
wrong way with that other man, and were é6o frank about it, that I 
should be contemptible if I took you back.” 

“TI told you the worst,” she broke in; “perhaps more 
than——” 

“The truth?” he questioned, interrupting in his turn. “ Well, 
it hardly affects the present case, I think.” 

“ But what is the present case?” she demanded impatiently. 

“Simply that I #zus¢ take you back.” 

“ Must?” 

“ For my own sake!” He arose as he spoke, and again stood 
at the window to watch the incessant shower of snow, noting use- 
lessly how much deeper the patches on the window-sills had 
grown during the previous few minutes, and how much denser the 
night had become. So for some minutes he stayed, then faced 
round again, and moved to the fireside, there to rest against the 
mantelshelf and look into the stilling blaze. And she, watching, 
could see that his lips, though firm, touched each other but lightly; 
that his whole face, though indicating a settled purpose, was yet 
void of anxiety. And, on a sudden insight, the hint was given her 
that it was a consideration for herself which now was his difficulty 
—a consideration of the sensitive, though what its nature was she 
found it impossible to guess. So she repeated : 

‘For your own sake ?” 

“ Yes, it’s a perfect piece of egoism,” he allowed. Whereupon, 
in protest against his hesitation to clear away the mystery, she 
threw a dart, obstinately, maliciously, and on the remote chance 
of its striking home. 

“Oh! you're afraid of the scandal ?” 

“Men don’t find it ungenerous, do they?” was the reply, and 
it held just a drop of bitterness. 

“Then you mean you’re-jealous of—some one?” For a second 
her teeth glittered to make hard her smile ; but apparently the 
display was as useless as her words, for he answered without the 
least loss of calm : 

“Oh! it’s easy enough to deal with the third party, you know. 
Nevertheless,” he allowed, “I am afraid.” : 

“ But of what?” she cried. 

“*] suppose, of myself.” He turned to her as he spoke, and at 
a bound she was on her feet, erect, defiant, passionate. 

“Then I see it all. You believe the world is seductive, and 
you would save me from it! Oh! you men are such gentle pro- 
tectors! Why don’t you imprison us, and have done with it? 
Why don’t you draw up a list of the naughty things we may do for 
your allurement, and refuse us the chance of doing any other? 
You think I'll come back to be watched, distrusted, led by a string? 
Why, I tell you I would be wanton—wanton, do you understand ?— 
if it was the only way to liberty !” 

She was almost beyond control of herself, but she was conscious 
of suffering a tremor when through the deepening shadows she 
caught the significance of his steady look. 

“It’s no part of my plan to compel you,” he answered. “I've 
told you that I’ve sent for you for my own sake, and it’s the whole 
truth.” 

“ Because you're afraid if you let me go——” she began again. 
But he interrupted her, repeating : 

“ For my own sake !” 

“Your own—sake?” His insistence was bringing back her 
sense of helplessness. 

“TI mean that I submit, 
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“ Submit ?” 

“To you.” There was the shortest pause before he explained : 
«Some men can get no other happiness than that, you know ; 
their one chance is to hold up against a punishing fate.” 

Deeper and deeper the night had become, until now their forms 
showed only in outline against the faint light. No look could 
carry across the dense shade; no gesture could convey its full 
significance. And thus, in her need of a better understanding, 
she went close to his side and peered hard into his face. 

“ You wish me to believe that if I carried on as before you 
would still have me?” she demanded, alert to his handsomeness, 
which now she found neither severe nor generous. 

“ Yes,” was his simple answer ; “1’ll put up with it somehow.” 

“With a woman who lets herself go?” she cried, incredulously, 
and, perhaps, a little jeeringly. 

“] should know that she could go further.” 

“ And you would have the heart to look on, and say nothing ?” 

“Heart for heart,” he answered. ‘Could anyone ask for 
more?” A pause, vivid to them both, led the way to the more 
timid assurance: “There’s no sacrifice in the matter; no duty 
you know. It’s simply that I want to do it.” 

Whereupon she fell back, shaken she knew not how or why, 
aware only that his influence over her was growing greater. So 
once again they stood silent and expectant ; until a glance at the 
ghostly window sent a chill through her, and involuntarily she 
cried : 

“Oh! how cold it is! And how wild!” 

“Yes, you certainly cannot go to-night,” he replied. 

“My trunks are all at the Albemarle,” she told him, in plead- 
ing, it seemed. 

“You can easily get them first thing in the morning,” was his 
counsel. He groped his way across the room, and, without 
warning, turned on the electric light, and afterwards pressed a 
bell-button. 

“What is it, Dick?” she cried, utterly unnerved. 

“T told Anderton,” he explained comfortably, “she should 
know as soon as possible if you would be in for dinner. I take it 
for granted that you'll stay?” 

She did not answer, but as he had hardly expected she would, 
he found no reason for altering his plan of leaving her when the 
order had been given to the servant. He was called back, how- 
ever, the moment he showed his intention. 

“ Dick !” 

“Yes?” 

But even then courage failed her, and she asked in blundering 
haste : 

“You—you won’t dress, as I can’t?” 

“ Certainly not,” he agreed with absurd decisiveness, and again 
he went on his way. 

“ And, Dick !” 

“Yes?” His hand was on the door-handle, 

“You meant that—well, what you said just now? I may do 
what I please ?” 

“ Aren’t you doing it now?” he answered smoothly. 

There was a catch in her breath, but she managed to save 
herself from a greater display of feeling until she was alone. Then 
she fell upon a couch, and sobs broke from her, desperate and 
passionate. 

“I’m beaten,” she moaned; “miserably, oh! miserably 
beaten !” ARTHUR H. HOLMES. 


A WOMAN’S FANCIES 
THE REIGN OF THE RESTAURANT 


IN the present day it is not the fashion to dine, in the old-world 
sense of the word, by which dining meant something more than 
merely the satisfying of the material man. We now eat more or 
less discreetly in that half-way house to Bohemia, the public 
restaurant. The practice has—particularly for those of an old- 
fashioned turn of mind—many and serious drawbacks, but on the 
other hand it has numerous advantages, at least where the women 
are concerned ; and who will dispute that we live in an age when 
the dear creatures make themselves and their needs at least 
audible? Gone, too, are the days when every lady of quality was, 
in theory at all events, a cordon d/eu of no mean order; when a 
“light hand” in the making of a pasty was thought more necessary 
than some knowledge of Sanskrit; when at a glance from a pair 
of bewitching eyes, the cooking qualities of an unsightly joint of 
meat might be gauged to a nicety. 

No, at present the chdéelaine lives in a rush, a scramble to get 
through her social duties, or, mayhap, her work ; for at present do 
we not all work? Her day is hardly over when in a trice she is 
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whirled home—one /oz/e¢//e exchanged for another, an order or two 
given in a state of panic, and again she is whisked forth to the 
West, where, in a blaze of light, a babel of chattering voices and 
unheeded music, she sits down to the “ major meal” with a sense 
of disquiet, of unrest, and in most cases an entire lack of appetite 
for the food placed before her. Beyond a doubt it is a relief to 
come to table minus that load of responsibility common to the 
heart of the hostess, with no reaction after a heated altercation 
with a refactory cook, who, according to general report, invariably 
chooses this special occasion for a display of her worst behaviour. 
Having selected an eating-house with an eye to modish repute, no 
blame can attach to the giver of the feast, however dire the result 
in the shape of a bad dinner. 

And there is a fashion in these things that changes as quickly 
and as unreasonably as the modes of madame there—for to-day 
we flock in crowds to some place the name of which six months 
ago we had not heard; and again we raise an eyebrow with a 
disdainful look of question at the mention of some other cara- 
vansery that in its day (but a short while back) was the accepted 
meeting place of the Jeaw monde and those of that Higher 
Bohemia who take their pleasures hand in hand with their betters. 
What matters it if that little hostel for fifty years has enjoyed a 
European reputation for its inimitable cook (or hundred cooks)? 
It is ‘ out of date”—it is poky—it is crammed away in an impos- 
sible little street that looks mean and shabby in the glare of day. 
Truly it is an age of biunted palates, so the little hostel has to 
break its delicate heart—its chef to sit well nigh“dozing and dream 
of busy days of past glory, or vainly plan some tempting cate 
which alas! none comes to call for or appreciate, until at last the 
patron is obliged to step down from his conservative shelf into the 
present ugly age, the magic name is formed into a company. A 
few weeks pass in silence. Then one dread morning the shabby 
little doors fly open, and lo! we walk into a new world ;Sthe dark 
restful little rooms have discarded their out-of-date attire, and 
shine bravely forth in dazzling raiment—begilded and bemirrored 
and festooned with rose-wreaths and scroll-work, we hardly recog- 
nise them as acquaintances. Besides, they have grown uncom- 
fortably large, and the roses there have a cold, unreal look about 
them that provokes a shiver, and finally we turn to go away feeling 
as though we had lost a friend. 

Fickle Fashion does the mischief; we find ourselves pleased 
for a time with some particular place; it becomes “the thing” 
to be seen there, and we go. What matterthat its rooms resemble 
gilded barns, through which our food is carried, to arrive cold and 
unappetising ? Was it not opened by a Prince of the Blood? Or 
that other place that preceded the princely tavern in’public favour. 
What matter that there we met the monied riff-raff of the entire 
town, we must needs go there; it is a social duty incumbent 
upon us, for was not all the world doing the same? 

And now we have the Recherché. At the moment the Recherché 
is the mode, and there, when wearied with the vagaries of our own 
somewhat neglected cuisine, we adjourn to dine, and this would 
seem to occur seven days out of seven in the world of fashion. 
To-night, as we look round, our eye is dazzled by the display of 
feminine beauty ; for, sadly enough, the men present are almost 
all either too old or too young to be in a less peaceful scene. 
Hard by we see a perfect bevy of fair Americans, all of whom 
“guess” that “averything is just too ulegant,” except one who 
opines or “reckons” in a more decided tone that it is “reel slap- 
up, and nearly as good as the other side.” A sylph-like creature, 
slim as a fairy, whose appetite would seem to belie her slender 
proportions, cries in a voice of contented fatness : 

“ Wall, it just beats me how this place do fill up ; one would 
hardly think—Cora, just you look at that ‘patrician blonde,’ as 
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you'd say—why, one w’dn’t imagine England was having a war at 
all—look at the hearty way she eats, and perhaps her brothers 
and all her——” 

“ Husbands?” from an irreverent male on the left. 

“Say, Hurry, just you try not to cut yourself. I was goin’ to 
say that it seems to me a queer thing that all those people here 
should be jollying when so many poor fellows are out there 
suffering at the front. Why, when we were quashing up the 
Spaniards, I——.” 

“Yes, we all know what you wer doing, Sadie,” ina whisper 
from the left. “I heard that you made three hundred dollars to 
your own cheek at the Waldorf bazzaar, reel patriotic too——” 

“Hurry, I regret to say you wander from the truth. I never 
kissed a man in my life, and I know,” with severity, “ who I shan’¢ 
begin with. Say, Popper, those ortoluns wer jest as good as 
anything I ever tasted. Boy,” to a sedate and elderly attendant, 
*‘T guess I’ll have another green mint with my coffee. We'll have 
it out there in that palm-place. Come on, gurls, I reckon we'll all 
be late for the play if you talk so much. Hurry, as you discovered 
the Recherché fur us, you shall have the extreme privilege of hold- 
ing my fan.” JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BOERS AS SCOTS 
To the Editor of THE OurLook 


IT is a great pity that Sir James Crichton-Browne has not 
further investigated his theory of the Scottish descent of the Boers. 
Cronje, he has told us, is a MacCrone. But whata pity he should 
stop at that! Louis Botha is really a Bothwell, the De Wets, of 
course, are Watts, Steyn is a Steen, but, most glorious instance of 
all, Kruger is a MacGregor. Indeed, Sir James might have given 
a convincing parallel. The Highlands of Scotland and the 
Transvaal are similar—each abounds with wild hills and big men 
with rugged whiskers. Then, again, in both places the men take 
whusky, and the women snuff. The evidence that the Boers are 
all Scotsmen becomes irresistible when we examine their strategy 
which is that of Wullie Wallace and Sir David Leslie. Wullie let the 
English bodies cross Stirling Brig and then beat them back with 
great slaughter. Didn’t the Boers do the same thing at the Tugela? 
Who was the first man to invent kopjes as a munition of war? 
The answer is Leslie. He entrenched himself on a hill and when 
the English attacked him they wished that they hadn’t. His 
Transvaal descendants have not forgotten the lesson. But, most 
convincing argument of all—the Irish regiments have suffered 
most in this war because a Scotsman never loved an Irishman and 
never will. The loss of the Highland Brigade at Magersfontein 
was due to the fact that Lord Methuen made the tactical error of 
permitting the Brigade to advance without a slogan. If this had 
been done the Highlanders would have been received with 
“‘whusky” and open arms instead of Mauser bullets. But to 
think of the grand old name of Macgregor being changed to 
Kruger! The war, surely, is a visitation of Providence on the 
Boers for disguising their Scottish descent. H. 


ENGLAND AND HER FOREIGN MILITARY 
CRITICS 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 


Allow me to state again, as a simple fact, that I did mof say 
that foreign military critics spoke of “a very fatuous and even 
cowardly race,” but on the contrary that, “with the readiness 
never lacking in truly brave men, foreign soldier-critics have meted 
out full praise to the valour repeatedly shown by English, Welsh, 
Scottish and Irish, Australian and Canadian troops.” I added 
that they thought that, owing to the unwillingness among the 
masses to bear even the light burden of a few weeks’ Militia service 
every year, the military power of this country, in case of a great 
war, would be insufficient. I am afraid that is so. 

Being charged by you with not having “studied the facts of 
the South African situation ”—on which, however, I have written 
since 1877—will you let me also state, as a simple fact, that I 
have been engaged in such study in the amplest*manner, from all 
the original sources, for about a quarter of a century ; that I have 
gone over all the Blue-books ; that I have had the best opportuni- 
ties of personally following the course of the negotiations for the 
new treaty in 1883-84; that I have been a member of several 
Transvaal Committees in London ; that I have had frequent and 
intimate personal contact with leading men on the English and on 
the Transvaal side ; and that the treaty of 1884 was placed in my 
hands in the English and Dutch text (with both of which languages 
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I am conversant) half an hour before it was signed at Lord Derby's 
office. 

On the question of the maintenance or the destruction of two 
Republics your opinion and mine differ, and I certainly do not 
wish to enter into a controversy on that point. But I think sug. 
gestions should not be made which are contrary to clear facts. 

I would thank you for publishing these final lines, written by 
one who, from a residence of nearly forty-eight years, has this 
country’s welfare at heart. KARL BLIinp, 

July to. 


[We are sorry to seem so incapable of conveying our meaning 
to Dr. Karl Blind. If he will turn again to Zhe Outlook of last 
week, he will see that we did not quote the phrase “a very fatuous 
and even cowardly race” as his words or those of the foreign 
critics, but as a fair summary of the views of those foreign critics 
as Dr. Blind presents them. Whether or not that is a fair 
summary any reader of the article in the Fortnightly Review can 
judge for himself. We believe it to be so. Again, as to Dr. Karl 
Blind’s opinions and studies of the facts, we said nothing about 
them. If Dr. Blind will turn again to the note he makes haste 
to criticise he will find it read thus :—“ Moreover (Dr. Blind tells 
us), we ‘shock the conscience of the civilised world,’ so that ‘the 
friends of England abroad are angered and sad at heart.’ Would 
it not be more to the point if, before permitting this shock to 
conscience, our ‘friends’ studied the facts of the South African 
situation, as Continental newspapers and, we must add, Dr. Karl 
Blind’s article prove that they have not yet done?” —ED.] 


“WHY NOT CONSCRIPTION ?”’ 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLooK 


The author of “ The New Battle of Dorking” says that every 
July, August, and September we are exposed to the risk of an 
invasion, owing to the fact that there are, at that time, 120,000 
French soldiers within measurable distance of us. In view of 
this possible peril, it seems a pity, does it not, that Lord Wemyss’ 
endeavour to carry conscription the other day failed? Of course 
popular feeling is very much against the idea, owing to the old- 
fashioned notion that compulsion of any kind is not consistent 
with the freedom that ought to be enjoyed by “ freeborn Britons.” 
But when armies in every country but ours are maintained on a 
gigantic scale, and Practically the ocean hardly exists, is it not 
foolish to disregard the altered conditions, and to continue to be 
satisfied with the same small army which sufficed many years 
ago? The first condition of freedom is to protect your country, 
is it not?—but as everyone cannot see this, it is necessary, some- 
times, to employ force—is it not ?—to compel people to do their 
duty, and presently they will thank you. Surely the profession of 
arms is not less honourable than any other. 


Upper Norwood. D. Z. BEAUMONT. 


[Our correspondent will be interested in the article which 
appears on another page of this issue on the Swiss Army as 4 
possible model.—Eb. } 


THE NAVY: ‘A FOOL’S PARADISE.” 
To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


If “White Ensign” is on the active list, he disobeys a wise 
Admiralty regulation in publishing a controversial letter on service 
matters. If not on the active list, there is no reason why he 
should not sign his name. When by declaring himself he has 
justified his use of the White Ensign I will answer him. 

In the meantime his letter is a telling comment on the paralytic 
state of public opinion. When our Army was caught napping, 
owing to the neglect of the responsible Minister, war with the Boer 
Republics merely meant the expenditure of £80,000,000 and the 
loss from bullets and disease of 25,000 valuable lives. If my facts 
are true—and I have spared neither time nor pains in order to get 
at the truth—our Navy /s unprepared for certain contingencies. 
Should Mr. Goschen’s preference for political over national 
interests lead to the same result as Lord Lansdowne’s neglect, and 
our battleships are once defeated at sea, the Empire will not 
escape with such a trifle as the loss of 25,000 lives and the waste 
of £80,000,000. The cost will be greater. 

2 Windmill Hill, Hampstead : 

July to. 


ARNOLD WHITE. 


[Mr. White’s reference to the ‘‘ wise Admiralty regulation ” is 
rather hard on Lord Charles Beresford, and such Admirals as 
Sir Harry Rawson, Sir Cyprian Bridge, Sir Edmund Fremantle, 
and other leaders of controversy on naval topics. In the mean- 
time the personality of “ White Ens gn” does not affect his reply 
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to Mr. White—that the Fleet has plenty of senior officers, and does 
not require either laundry ships, restaurants, or refrigerating 
yessels.—ED. ] 


“BY WAY OF A JOKE” 
[ the Editor of Tuk& OUTLOOK 


Your quotations under above heading have hitherto been trans- 
lations from Latin into English. The two following were given 
years ago, at different times, in an Oxford “ Little Go.” “ Most 
men, &c.,” was rendered “ Hominissimi,” “An upright man” as 
“ Homo perpendicularis.” C. M. B. 


To the Editor of Tuk OvTLOOK 


One more, please. Cor ne edifo. Donot publish your amours, 
| should like to add one more which everybody knows, because in 
acollection which contains two or three such good ones as your 
last number it should not be omitted. V/s inertia, the vice of 
laziness. It has nothing to do with boys, and it took a clever man 
tomake it. But it is so humorous, and so really represents the 
original on the moral side. It lifts an exact mathematical state- 
meat into the moral value, with drollery thrown in. Cc. S. O. 


MUSICAL JUMBOISM 
To the Editor of Tue OuTLoox 


“E.J.0.” in his excellent article says, “ Forty good choralists 
singing ‘All we like sheep’ can show that Handel was a very 
great man, &c.” 

At a certain conference of musicians held not long since, a 
semi-private performance of “ Alexander Balus” was given. The 
orchestra consisted of strings and wind, but no brass ; there was 
also a small organ ; the chorus to the number of thirty sat in 
front of the orchestra, immediately behind the solo singers. The 
harpsichord accompanied throughout, and in one place two 
mandolins were introduced. After the performance a certain 
musician, being one of the bright particular stars of the conference, 
made a speech congratulating the performers. He said that, 
hearing that concert after having been accustomed to the blare 
and crash that usually accompany a performance of Handel’s 
music, was like stepping from amid the vibrating machinery of 
some manufactory into a spring lane on a summer morning. The 
idea of the performance was to produce the oratorio as Handel 
himself produced it. I am not sufficiently well informed to say 
whether it was successful in that respect. But I do know that to 
me it seemed to “ drop as the gentle rain from heaven.” 

Do not these performances of the great Four Thousand recall 
Carlyle’s “great Hat seven feet high, which now perambulates 
the streets of London”? “The Hatter... . instead of making 
better hats than another, mounts a huge lath and plaster Hat, 
seven feet high upon wheels; sends a man to drive it through the 
Streets, hoping to be saved sheredy.” I trust Mr. J. Bennett may 
not find this comparison “ odorous.” ANOTHER Boopsy. 


AT A CERTAIN THEATRE OF VARIETIES 
7% the Editor of Tuk OvrLoox 


At a certain Theatre of Varieties in the Charing Cross Road 
one may see the Biograph in action, and one of the pictures 
shown by it is of Boer prisoners taking exercise. A door opens, 
there issue forth some six or eight Boers, young and old, sullen, 
dejected, but defiant ; the orchestra plays our National Anthem, 
and the prisoners are seen to touch their hats in a perfunctory 
fashion ; and they are greeted with a tremendous storm of yells, 
hoots, jeers, hisses, &c., from the smug counter-jumpers, the 
Office boys, the yahoos, and the brainless bar-crawlers who form 
the vast majority of the audience. 

In the first place, was it fair or sportsmanlike, was it even 
decent of the Biograph Company to photograph these poor devils 
for the amusement of a music-hall crowd? In the second, apart 
from the utter childishness of yelling and hooting at a photograph 
of anybody or anything, when the photograph happens to be one 
of your enemies in captivity, is it not absolutely despicable ? 

It used not to be the custom of our people to jeer an enemy 
who fought bravely in a cause that to him was sacred, even though 
he was “ignorant,” “dirty,” “cunning,” &c. I am not a pro- 
Boer. Iam a jingo filibustering Imperialist of the most rabid 
description ; but those hoots and howls made me feel sorry I was 
an Englishman (and that is a very dreadful sensation indeed). 
The only crumb of comfort was vouchsafed by the conduct of a 
fine young Tommy of the Buffs, who expressed his disgust at the 
Whole proceeding in no uncertain fashion. NO. 5,717. 

Bloomsbury, July 10. 
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KING DAVID AT AUCTION 


Lots 135 to 163 were formerly the property of Mrs. Eva 
Maria Garrick, widow of the celebrated actor. 


Tuis was the entry in the auctioneer’s catalogue of Wed- 
nesday, July 11: it gave the casual reader a certain thrill. 
On Wednesday, January 20, 1779, died David Garrick— 
‘*sanguine and hopeful to the last,” says Mr. Joseph 
Knight, his latest and incomparably his best biographer ; 
surrounded by friends, and weighed down with honours, 
passing away out of reach of ‘‘the actresses who tormented 
him, the dramatists who alternately coaxed and menaced 
him, and the Kenricks and Curtiuses who sought to prey 
upon him.” His death “‘ eclipsed the gaiety of nations” 
and enriched the modern journalist with a new part of 
speech! He was buried in the Abbey, and followed 
thither by Sheridan as chief mourner, with Sir Joshua, 
and Charles James Fox, and Edmund Burke, Johnson, 
Gibbon, and the Duke of Devonshire—to name but these— 
attending. If any actor could survive, you would think 
that David Garrick was the man. He lives in Boswell’s 
pages with so many more. His ancient pedagogue and 
critic and belittler in this life and after death his pane- 
gyrist, the Doctor, chiefly lives by grace of James Boswell 
the younger of Auchinleck, whose own father thought he 
had ‘‘ pane gyte” in his idolatry, who was vilified by 
Mr. Wenham, who adheasit pavimento. But for Garrick 
you might expect a separate pass to immortality. 
He remains for Englishmen the type of great actor; 
and, save when a national crisis gives your Baden- 
Powell his opening, the actor is our popular hero, 
having overlain, in this feeble age, the glories that 
once attended on the Bruisers of England. Garrick’s name 
is pretty much in our mouths, and the most popular play 
of our generation was based upon the public interest in 
him. Actors, anyhow, must cherish him in perennial 
faithfulness. It was no great stretch of imagination to 
conceive an auction-room crowded with distinguished 
forms, and the auctioneer, amid a solemn silence, con- 
ducting a spirited but a reverent competition between Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr. Charles Wyndham for the relics of 
their great forerunner. Accordingly, in all the heat of Wed- 
nesday behold us approach with awe the selling-rooms in 
Leicester Square. We entered timidly enough and took 
a catalogue and went upstairs, and what went we forth 
for to see? Just a common auction-room at boiling- 
point, and a business-like ‘‘ gent” in charge, and two 
quite uninterested, incurious ladies and the usual handful 
of dealers. Mechanically the auctioneer went through 
his part: ‘‘ What offers for this copy of the pomes of 
Dr. John Donne” (but he called him Donney), ‘‘ Dean of 
St. Paul’s, the property of the famous actor David 
Garrick?” And that was all. Just as mechanical the 
dealers. They knew one another and there seemed a 
certain amount of chaff and goodfellowship. But for 
them and the entire auction-room, Garrick was no more 
than so much leather and prunella. The effect was irony 
and disillusion. A poor exchange, one felt, for some con- 
junction of Miss Terry (say) and the tall figure of Sir 
Henry and the grey frock coat of Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
‘‘Into the night go one and all”; one thought for a 
moment of that incomparable ballad and whether (the hot 
weather having taken the nonsense out of him) the editor 
would be thankful for ‘‘ Where are the parts they once 
essayed ?” done into prose, a nice little platitudinous but 
not too platitudinous homily on the fugitive passage of 
even the greatest mimes. ‘‘That struts and frets his 
hour upon the stage, And then is heard no more.” 
That should be the tune of one’s unfettered musings, and 
what a chance to say something salutary in the ear of Mr. 
——, that very eminent actor, and by being disagreeable 
to make one’s paper readable. 

Just then one’s eye fell on the catalogue, and then... 
and then... why! David Garrick was not so much to 
be pitied after all. The great contemporary mummers 
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might stay away, the dealers and the auctioneer might see 
him through tradesman’s spectacles, but was his calamity 
so great to be neglected of our 1900 when this record 
reminded one how he had lived with gods, the members of 
THE Club for which Gibbon wrote certain minutes, had 
sat in talk with Burke, been hail-fellow-well-met with 
Beauclerk—delightful Topham—put on the Doctor’s 
tragedy? Here was the “‘ series of 13 Manuscript Diaries 
recording under dates the various pieces produced at 
Drury Lane Theatre during Garrick’s management.” 
Two employees of the theatre had set down their impres- 
sions of the plays and players. 


Feb. 6, 1749 [so one read]. “Irene,” written by Mr. John 
son, went off very well for 4 acts, ye fifth act Hissed 
Generally. 


Feb. 7. Ditto. 5th Act hissed again. 
Mar. 9. “Othello.” Mr. Garrick first played Iago. 
Sept. 8. “Much Ado about Nothing.” It being the first 


time of Mr. Garrick’s playing since his marriage, the jests in 
Benedick were received with uncommon applause. He 
married Mad. Violette June 22, 1749. 

Jan. 22,1750. The audience grew so outrageous.... 
they pulled up the benches, tore down the King’s arms, and 
would have done more mischief had not Mr. Lacy talked to 
them. 


Lacy—Mad. Violette—the names unlock one’s memory. 
Lacy was Garrick’s partner. It was by order of Lacy, 
young Pretender 
when te or 
the Prince of Wales 
land, that made people vow that ‘‘ the Stage is the most 
Joyal place in the three kingdoms. Twenty men appear 
at the end of every play, and one stepping forward from 
the rest, with uplifted hands and eyes, begins singing to 
an old anthem tune the following words : 


O Lord our God arise ; 
Confound the enemies 
Of George our King ; 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the King.” 


} was threatening Eng- 


And Lacy’s loyalty did not end here; for the General 
Advertiser of September 28, 1745, says: ‘‘ We hear that 
Mr. Lacy, master of his Majesty’s Company of Comedians 
at Drury Lane, has applied for leave to raise 200 men in 
defence of his Majesty’s person and Government, in which 
the whole company of players are willing to engage.” 

‘‘Trene” and ‘‘ Mad. Violette” have another interest. 
Dr. Johnson’s tragedy is said to have been in Sam Johnson’s 
(M.A.) pocket when he and Garrick came on that famous 
journey to London. “Irene’s” ill reception had some- 
thing to say to the Doctor's distaste for players, but, if 
Boswell was right, Garrick was kind and generous in his 
good offices and good will. Samuel could not bear that 
work “‘ which he had formed with much study and had 
been obliged to keep more than the nine years of Horace 
should be revised and altered at the pleasure of an actor.” 
David pointed out that the piece wouldn’t act without 
some revision, and, after reference to the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor, ‘‘ Irene” was produced, the Doctor sitting in the 
stage box, resplendent in a scarlet waistcoat with rich 
gold lace and a gold-laced hat. ‘‘ The play went tolerably 
well till it came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, 
the heroine of the piece, was to be strangled upon the 
stage and was to speak two lines with the bowstring 
round her neck. The audience cried, ‘ Murder! 
murder!’ She several times attempted to speak, but in 
vain. At last she was obliged to go off the stage alive.” 
Thus Doctor Adams, an eye-witness, in his evidence to 
Boswell. Johnson never forgave Mrs. Pritchard. 

And ‘Mad. Violette,’ whom Garrick married! 
Well, there is a mystery about Mad. Violette. One 
legend has it that Mrs. Garrick—Eva Maria Violette she 
was known as—was a natural daughter of Lord Burling- 
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ton and an Italian. Another story represents her as 
the daughter of a Viennese, called Veigel, and Says 
that she was admired by the Emperor, and fied 
out of Austria from his advances, taking ‘“ Violette” 
as a romantical exchange for Veigel, itself a patois cor. 
ruption of Veilchen, a violet. As Eva Maria she danced 
at the Haymarket and fell in love with Garrick, who never 
surprised her secret until Lady Burlington told him, and 
Lord Burlington confirmed the legend of his paternity by 
offering a dower of £6,000. It was a happy marriage, 
though the Cibbers and the Woffingtons were furious and 
left their manager. Maria married was affectionate but 
canny, and like David her husband knew how to “ keep a 
good hand of the gear.” In 1782 Garrick’s funeral ex- 
penses were not paid, and the undertaker died ruined, 
She did not pay for ‘‘ the whole-length representation of 
the famous Mr. Garrick which Charles Lamb’ disliked, 
but on the other hand it was not she who refused the 
inscription offered by Burke and accepted the “ farrago ot 
false-thought nonsense” (Elia) by Pratt. She followed 
her husband to her place under that affected statue in the 
Abbey on October 25, 1822, being then in the ninety-ninth 
year of her age. ‘‘A little bowed-down woman, who 
went about leaning on a gold-headed cane, dressed in 
deep widow’s mourning, and always talking of her dear 
Davy.” Y. B. 


REVIEWS 


THE ‘* MISTRESS OF THE WORLD” 


“The ‘Overland’ to China.” By Archibald R. Colquhoun, 
London and New York: Harper. 16s. 

“ China in Decay.” By Alexis Krausse. Second Edition. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 6s. 


“You may well keep your eye upon that young man ; he will rule 
the world if you don’t look out.” The prophecy dates back some 
years, and came from one of the few English statesmen who have 
not done their Empire-building in a fit of absent-mindedness. It 
related to the young Tsar, then newly called to the Russian 
throne, and it is forcibly brought to mind by Mr. Colquhoun’s 
fascinating and most opportune volume. ‘‘ Russia, Mistress of 
the World” is, says Mr. Colquhoun, a motto which unites all 
Russians, from Archangel to Port Arthur. With relentless and 
splendid persistence she pushes on from point to point. “ China 
is our India” is the frank avowal of a Russian statesman of 
great influence. Just as two hundred and fifty years ago the 
Manchus entered China to restore order, and remained to establish 
their own dynasty on the Imperial throne, so to-day we see Russia 
become the virtual protector of China, and no intelligent China- 
man doubts the price to be paid for this protection. It is “ absorp- 
tion—none the less real and permanent because the process is 
disguised by judicious doses of nepenthe.” 

There is something that compels admiration in the dogged 
tread of Russia eastwards on the one hand towards the Pacific by 
the straightest track, and southwards on the other hand towards the 
ice-free and fertile south. Both Mr. Colquhoun and Mr. Krausse 
tell the tale. A natural overflow of population and the magnetism 
of the fur trade first took Russia to Siberia—just the causes that 
in the end brought Canada to the British crown. By the middle 
of the sixteenth century the Volga pioneers—outlaws, fur-traders, 
and trappers—had penetrated eastward to the Urals. Interests 
brought official protection—official protection did not, as in the 
case of French and German expansion, precede the creation of 
interests. Securing a mandate for an armed expedition to push 
beyond the Urals, the Stroganovs and their successors in trade 
worked their way with handfuls of Cossacks into the unknown 
wastes until in the first part of the seventeenth century Russiat 
power extended over the basins of the giant rivers Obi, Yenisel, 
and Lena, and along the shores of the Arctic Ocean and Sea of 
Okhotsk. Mr. Colquhoun recalls for us the type of man who has 
done, and is still doing, this magnificent pioneer work for Russia— 
half savage, supporting the extremes of hunger, thirst, and cold, 
facing men and animals alike fierce and hostile, but always forcing 
on the cause of Russia. 

To Mouravieff the first—Mouravieff Amursky-—Russia owes 
her path to the open sea; and how typically Russian was his 
method! The eyes of the world were preoccupied by the cannons 
of Sevastopol. What moment better for quietly securing that 
free communication with the Pacific upon which the value of 
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siberia depends almost as much as the welfare of Egypt depends 
ypon the Nile? Mouravieff, acting upon a half-hearted permission 
fom his Government, had in 1850 planted the Russian military flag 
on the bank of the Amur sixteen miles from the sea. The de- 
struction of Sevastopol gave him his next chance. He sent 
notification to the Chinese of his intention to navigate the Amur, 
and, without waiting for an answer, set sail with a small but 

werful flotilla, and, joining hands with a land expedition, brought 
under the sovereignty of the Tsar the whole course of the Amur 
from the Russian upper reaches to the newly-founded posts at its 
mouth. And for sequel we read :—“ Finally, in the year 1860, 
while in China French and English were winning by force of arms 
and at great cost bare treaty rights to be as barely observed, Count 
Ignatiev, alone and unsupported save for Russian prestige, con- 
duded the treaty of Pekin, giving into Russian rule the whole of 
the Amur and Ussuri basins for ever.” By methods not dissimilar 
Russia has pushed her way south-west, driving a wedge into the 
very heart of Asia: 


“ She moved forward step by step, sometimes halting, but 
never retiring from a position once taken up. Tribe after 
tribe, weighed upon by her advance, and threatened on flank 
and rear by other tribes, who were seldom helpful against the 
common enemy, gave up the struggle and sought Russian 
protection. Such were received with effusive kindness and 
les petits cadeaux gui entretiennent lamitié which Russia 
knows so well how to use in flattering a barbaric people. 
Decorations, rank, positions, were bestowed on the chiefs, 
who quickly developed pride in their allegiance to the Great 
White Tsar.” 


$o it comes to pass that the Russian can exclaim “All that is 
ours!” as he sweeps his hand across the map of Northern China 
asfar south as the Great Wall; and just as the first Mouravieff 
won the title of Amursky by his peaceful conquest of the valley of 
the Amur, so the second Mouravieff might, had he lived a few 
years more, have reasonably expected to be honoured with the 
tile of Mouravieff Pekinsky. Mr. Colquhoun tells us how the 
alignment of the Trans-Siberian Railway has been several times 
shifted further and further to the south-west, following the rapid 
succession of diplomatic achievements. The end in view is un. 
varying—the hand at the helm may change, but the work goes 
ceaselessly on. Manchuria and Liaotung are now the objectives 
of the railway. No longer on the Pacific coast, but on the inland 
Sea of China is to be the terminal point ; and what at first was 
laid down as the last stage of the main line—namely, the Kirin- 
Vladivostok section—will now be treated as a branch. Even the 
present route cannot be deemed final, for it is by no means the 
only one available. There is a still shorter cut from Kiachta to 
Pekin across the grassy Desert of Gobi. No student of past 
Russian progress eastwards and southwards in Asia can doubt 
that this shorter cut will eventually be taken. Nor will he imagine 
that this even is the limit of Russian ambition: “China is our 
India.” 

And why not? some Englishmen and more Americans are 
inclined to ask. More than ever are they so inclined as they dread 
the tragedy at Pekin to which Western diplomacy will have so 
largely contributed. We do not want China; why get into all this 
fluster if Russia does? The answer is writ large over such works 
of travel as these. Mr. Colquhoun, especially, speaks with the 
authority which extended travel, shrewd observation, and personal 
contact with the people alone can give—an authority which no 
member of the staff of the Foreign Office can claim, for none of 
them, it seems, has ever set foot in China. Russian civilisation 
may or may not be an improvement upon that it supplants in Asia. 
Mr. Colquhoun has some most interesting observations upon the 
results of Russian colonisation, as he himself has seen them, and 
he shows that much may be said for Russia in Asia ; but upon 
this fact all travellers are agreed, and the Blue-books prove their 
case up to the hilt: Where Russia goes, just as where France 
goes, the shut-door goes too. “The aim of England is to develop 
trade with China,” says Mr. Krausse, “ without obtaining for herself 
any exclusive rights ; the object of Russia is to gradually absorb 
as much of the Empire as is not already occupied by other Powers, 
and to destroy our trade therein by means of closed doors and 
exclusive tariffs.” For the latest object-lesson of the exact mode 
of carrying out this exclusiveness, we have only to turn to the 
Russian lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan concluded on 
March 27, 1898. Under it, waiving aside British rights under the 
Treaty of Tientsin without a word of mention, Russia decrees that 
no vessel, war or merchant, of any nation but Russia and China is 
allowed access to Port Arthur, and Count Mouravieff calmly 
assures the British Ministry that “it would be impossible to dis- 
Pense with passports” ; while the provision whereby Talienwan 
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becomes “a trading port where the merchant vessels of all coun- 
tries can freely come and go” is so interpreted that no man can at 
this moment go there without a Russian passport. 

That is Russian policy in China—a policy of dominion and 
the shut door, There is no secret about the matter: the aim is 
to create an exclusive Russian preserve from which British and 
all other trade is excluded. And how does British diplomacy 
meet this policy of exclusion? In a word, by letting China shift 
for herself under this heavy and persistent, and always prevailing, 
pressure from the north, with consequences such as we see at this 
moment at Kiao-chau, Port Arthur, and in Pekin itself. 

No policy but drift, a love of empty phrases, and a fixed deter- 
mination never to say “must”; a weak, vacillating diplomacy at 
home and in China, with no Intelligence Department, and no single 
Britisher, military or civilian, in North China who can even speak 
Russian ; what can be expected but the chaos we now lament at 
Pekin and throughout China? Mr. Colquhoun’s chapters on the 
Yangtsze Valley are most humiliatingly illustrative of this British 
lack of backbone, purpose, and information. The “ear-marking ” 
of the Yangtsze is the one asset upon which British diplomacy 
rests its chief claim to honour. The heart of China—a British 
sphere of “influence” or of “interest,” or, at all events, an open 
market. And the title-deed? It is no convention, not even an 
official declaration, but an offhand reply to a query of the British 
Minister at Pekin as to whether the Chinese Government would 
consent to alienate the great central zone of the Empire. “ Of 
course not,” was the laconic reply of the Yamen. What else was 
expected? Does England zméend to alienate the valley of the 
Thames? And this, if you please, is the charter of British rights 
and liberties in the Yangtsze Valley ! 

We must return another week to Mr. Colquhoun’s most 
valuable and interesting report upon the resources of the Yangtsze 
basin ; and there is much in his chapters on the Trans-Siberian 
railway, on French and other missionary effort, on Pekin past and 
present, and on Manchuria, Mongolia, and South-west China, of 
the highest practical importance at this moment. The book is, 
indeed, one that no one interested in the Far East can overlook, 
The British public walk in the dark in regard to China. British 
Ministers and British diplomatists have shown that the darkness 
is hardly less dense with them, and we know no hope except in 
the enlightenment which can alone come from such travellers as 
Mr. Colquhoun, Dr. Morrison, Mr. Krausse, Mr. Archibald Little, 
Mr. Michie, and, be it added, Mrs. Archibald Little and Mrs. 
Bishop. They at least know at first hand something of the facts 
of the problem. When we come to a solution they, like the rest of 
us, are at sixes and sevens. Mrs. Bishop in her recent volume 
saw in the “sphere of influence” policy the dismemberment of 
China and her disappearance as a nation ; Mr. Colquhoun, on the 
other hand, seems to feel that in that policy alone can British 
Ministers get upon bed rock. The “open door” is, he holds, 
visionary ; but in the Yangtsze at least Britain can help China to 
make a stand and a new start, and show the world the depth and 
reality of China’s national life. Develop the Yangtsze basin, says 
Mr. Colquhoun, Egyptianise it, carry on with vigour the railway pro- 
jects on the Yangtsze and the Burmese sides of the frontier to link 
up China with India; in a word, infuse into China through this 
channel a healing and saving influence on a clear financial basis. 
Mr. Krausse would have British Ministers square up to Russia, 
insist upon treaty engagements, get behind China and stay behind 
her, come what may, and generally say the fateful word “must” 
on occasion. In fact, most writers on China speak of this decision 
of attitude as an essential, though they know all the while that 
“must” is the one word Lord Salisbury most dreads to say. 
Whether he would.pluck up courage were the United States and 
Japan beside him in favour of the Open Door and no further land- 
grabbing is problematical. He may be put to the test sooner than 
most of us imagine, for a re-elected Mr. McKinley may see the 
great chances which China offers for a display of that type of 
Imperialism—sane, tolerant, unaggressive, and yet firm—without 
which China must go to pieces and Americans and British alike 
be shut out of one of the best markets for their manufactures that 
the world has to offer. 





SUMMER TRAINS DE LUXE. Sleeping Cars and Restaurant 
Cars only. Engadine Express.— Daily to Bale, Ziirich, and Coire, for the 
Engadine. With Special Cars for Lucerne and Interlaken. Carlsbad 
Express.—Daily to Frankfort, Niiremberg, Eger (for Marienbad, Franz- 

sbad, &c.), and Carlsbad. Sud Express.—Daily to Biarritz and 
Madrid. Tri-Weekly to Lisbon. Also Nord Express, Trans-Siberian 
Express, Luchon Express, Royan Express, Orient Express, Ardennes 
Express, &c. &c.—For further details, to reserve places, and tickets, apply 
to THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street. 
S.W. ‘ The Continental Traveller,” illustrated, post free. 
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“THE LOST NOTION OF WAR” 


“ The Declaration of Paris of 1856.” By Thomas Gibson Bowles, 
M.P. London: Sampson Low. Ios. 6d. 


THERE can be no doubt that the question considered by Mr. 
Gibson Bowles is a problem of very real Imperial importance. In 
the event of a naval war between great Powers is private property 
other than contraband to be subject to capture or freed from risk ? 
Great Britain, as chief naval Power and possessor of an absolute 
predominance in the sea-borne commerce of the world, is deeply 
concerned in the ultimate decision. In the great war she reso- 
lutely and successfully insisted on her right to capture enemy’s 
property when protected by a neutral flag. The whole world, and 
with especial vehemence the United States, opposed the British 
assertion, but until the very eve of the Paris Conference in 1856 
our statesmen continuously maintained their old position. In 1856 
the English plenipotentiaries accepted the famous four rules : (1) 
that privateering is abolished ; (2) that the neutral flag covers the 
enemy’s merchandise, except contraband of war ; (3) that neutral 
merchandise, except contraband of war, is not liable to capture 
under the enemy’s flag ; (4) that blockades to be obligatory must 
be effective. This declaration was accepted by the combined 
Powers, with the exception of Spain and the United States, the 
latter Government declining to sign unless all private property 
was exempted from capture. The British Government, by their 
concession, reversed the traditional policy which had been pressed 
upon France, and Mr. Bowles’ book is an argument for a return 
to what he describes as “ the lost notion of war.” His book is the 
book of an advocate, and while the arguments are at times set forth 
tellingly and effectively the judicial equalities which are insepar- 
able from the highest class of work in International Law are not 
to be discovered in his pages. Nevertheless, if only he succeeds 
in directing the attention of publicists to his subject, Mr. Bowles 
will have done good. 

A disproportionate space is given to the theory of the subject. 
After all, the matter is one of policy, and what we have to consider 
is the relative practical advantages of the old British system, the 
compromise of 1856, and the scheme favoured by the United 
States. Of the first, the principal advantage is that the sea-trade 
of an enemy can be crushed and his supplies cut off. In the 
Napoleonic wars England carried out this object with complete 
success, and the commerce of the Continent was concentrated in 
British ports. From 1792 to 1814, says Mr. Bowles, “the trade 
of Great Britain was multiplied by two; the trade of France was 
divided by three.” Undoubtedly Great Britain could inflict serious 
damage on the trade of an enemy if the old system was revived ; 
but, on the other hand, it must be remembered that “ our com- 
merce presents an area of attack three times as great as that of 
any other State,” and that our sea-borne commerce is more essen- 
tial to our very life than its foreign trade is to any other nation. 
Under the compromise of 1856 we gain some advantages, but we 
are subject to a very great commercial danger. Our food supply 
might be shipped to our ports under a neutral flag free from risk 
of capture; but, as the neutral flag would be necessary for the 
protection of shipping, it would be inevitable that our carrying 
trade should be transferred to neutral bottoms. As Cobden tersely 
put it, “Who would carry goods in an English bottom and pay 
20 per cent. against capture when ships under other flags would 
sail without any such burden?” It is a doubtful matter if we 
should ever regain the trade transferred, and the national loss 
would be irreparable. France has two-thirds of her sea-trade 
carried by foreign ships, and to transfer the other third would be a 
small matter. The position of other countries is similar, but 
British trade is nearly all carried in British ships. Great as is our 
naval predominance, it is not sufficiently great to protect the whole 
of our carrying trade against a powerful coalition. 

What would be our position if even private property, other than 
contraband of war, were exempted from capture? Mr. Bowles 
pours great contempt on this system, which he describes as “a 
naval war accompanied by a commercial peace,” and he argues 
that all inferior fleets would remain in port, leaving superior fleets 
without occupation. His notion of the uses of sea-power is too 
narrow. If the hostile fleets were safely bottled up, the transport 
of troops to the enemy’s over-sea possessions —the chief objective 
of British attack—would be a cheap and safe procedure. More- 
over, there would be no commercial peace between the two 
belligerents, but a forbiddal of all direct commercial intercourse. 
The exemption of private property from capture would not destroy 
the right to declare any part of the enemy’s coast in a state of 
blockade, and to prevent even trade with neutrals in the prohibited 
ports. While an important weapon of offence would be withdrawn 
from the navy if the new system were adopted, the navy would 
also be relieved toa great extent from the onerous duty of pro- 
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tecting British commerce with neutral Powers. More than 

our foreign trade would be safe, and the very great national peril of 
a transference of the carrying trade would be removed. The result 
of a consideration of the whole question is that either the old 
system or the American system is more advantageous to Great 
Britain than the compromise of 1856. It is certain that the Powers 
will not consent to a revival of the old system, and the wisest Course 
is to press towards the exemption of private property from Capture, 
The fact that Great Britain is the only European Power that 
cannot secure its necessary supplies by rail makes it an imperative 
necessity to provide for the national food-supply in time of war 
and to do so, if possible, without risking the transference of our 
mercantile marine to a foreign flag. 


A MARVELLOUS LITERATURE 


“A History of Sanskrit Literature.” 


By Arthur A. Macdonell, 
London : Heinemann. 6s. 


THOUGH German research has contributed most to the immense 
progress made in accurate knowledge of Sanskrit and its literature 
during the nineteenth century, it is pleasing to reflect that the real 
primary impulse to Sanskrit studies was given by men of our own 
race. Itis no doubt true, as Professor Macdonell records, that 
some European missionaries of the sixteenth century acquired 
a smattering of the language and that, a hundred years later, 
Abraham Roger translated two centuries of Bhartrihari; but 
Roger’s “ Open Deure” was not widely read, and the fact that the 
“Ezour Vedam,” which awakened Voltaire’s enthusiasm, was 
proved to be a Jesuit forgery discredited the reports of missionaries 
generally. For practical purposes Europe knew nothing of 
Sanskrit till after 1780. Charles Wilkins led the way with trans- 
lations, and to Sir William Jones belongs the honour of printing 
the first Sanskrit text. It was reserved for Alexander Hamilton to 
implant Sanskrit firmly on Continental ground. Being in France at 
the moment of the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, he was arrested 
and imprisoned at Paris, where he taught Sanskrit to a few pupils, 
one of whom was Friedrich von Schlegel. Schlegel became a 
fervent apostle in Germany and did wonders in the way of stimulat- 
ing his countrymen’s zeal concerning the newly-discovered ancient 
literature which English scholarship had revealed. And the German 
interest in Sanskrit has been an abiding one. Schiller borrowed 
a famous phrase in “ Maria Stuart” from the “ Maghadiita” and 
the “Alpenjiger” is of Sanskrit origin. Forster's version of 
Kalidasa’s “ Cakuntala” fascinated Goethe and suggested to him 
the Vorsfiel in “Faust.” Thenceforward German poets and 
German thinkers have found constant inspiration and solace in 
the masterpieces of Sanskrit literature. Riickert’s version of 
Jayadeva’s “Cowherd in Song” is among the triumphs of 
translation, and “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” testifies to Heine's 
acquaintance with Sanskrit models. Philosophers so diverse as 
Herder, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and Hartmann have all undergone 
Sanskrit influence. Wide as is Professor Macdonell’s reading, it 
suggests to him no notable parallel in our own literature, save the 
burial of the Master of Ballantrae by Secundra Dass, and this 
poverty of examples is symptomatic of our small interest in a 
marvellous literature of our own finding. 

The Jesuit forger who hoaxed Voltaire intended (it is charitable 
to suppose) a joke which should show his cleverness to advantage ; 
but the success of his clumsy antic gave rise to a widespread 
scepticism in the public mind. Dugald Stewart declared that the 
Sanskrit language was concocted by Brahmans after Alexander's 
invasion, and late in the ’thirties Dr. Wall, of Dublin, stoutly 
upheld Stewart's thesis. Irrational rationalism carries its punish- 
ment with it. The best-known Orientalists are now to be sought 
abroad. Though Sanskrit has given birth to two new sciences— 
comparative philology and mythology—England had not (till yes- 
terday) even produced a complete history of Sanskrit literature. Our 
makeshifts are highly unsatisfactory. Professor Max Miiller has 
done nearly as much for Sanskrit in one way as Bopp has done in 
another ; but his account of the Vedic period is out of print as 
well as out of date, and his seductive theory of a Sanskrit rena 
scence in the sixth century has been completely overthrown by 
Biihler and Mr. Fleet. Weber’s lectures are translated with addi- 
tions which contradict the text, and Monier Williams’ * Indian 
Wisdom,” whatever its other merits, has the defect of not being 4 
history in any sense of the word. 

Professor Macdonell, then, has had the field to himself, and 
he has made excellent use of a great opportunity. Of his learning 
and enthusiasm there can be no doubt, and he has more than one 
happy touch of humour—as when he links Sir E. Arnold with 
Heine. For most of those who are not themselves experts the 
most interesting chapters in the present volume are those which 
deal with the Sanskrit epics. The author’s mastery of his subject 
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and his complete sympathy with it are seen to admirable effect in 
his critical analysis of the “ Ramayana,” and he even contrives to 
reconcile us to the interminable “ Mahabharata ”—“ equal to about 
eight times as much as the Iliad and Odyssey put together.” His 
summaries of the doctrines of metempsychosis and of the migration 
of Indian fables in Western lands are both striking examples of 
scholarly exposition, though perhaps condensation is carried a 
jittle too far in the case of “ Barlaam and Josaphat,” whose hero— 
no other than Buddha himself—was finally canonised by the Greek 
and Roman Churches. So, too, we should willingly have heard 
more of the love-story—the oldest in the world—of Urvaci and 
Purdravas, and, at the risk of being condemned as trivial, we confess 
to being disappointed with the brief reference to the seven-league 
poots, the invisible cap and Fortunatus’ purse on p. 453. It is 
not surprising that Professor Macdonell should often credit his 
readers with more knowledge than they actually have. An expert 
always finds it difficult to realise that the special minutia which 
interest him are stones of stumbling to the weaker brethren. 
Thus he is in danger of saying too little in some instances and 
toomuch in others. Weare not convinced that Professor Mac- 
donell has escaped this peril altogether, and we venture to think 
much detail, most valuable and interesting in its way, might be 
transferred with advantage to the notes or to an appendix. Apart 
from this we have nothing but praise for a masterly performance. 
The only slip that we have discovered in these pages (for the 
overstated parallel between Cankara and Plato on p. 242 is rectified 
on p. 443) is the discrepancy of the date of Roger’s “ Open Deure” 
on p. 1 and p. 438. Professor Macdonell seems to have read 
everything and to have forgotten nothing. His book will prove 
invaluable both to specialists and beginners, and it would be well 
worth buying for the bibliography alone. This represents enormous 
labour, and the work, as a whole, is a great achievement. 


EVOLUTION AND THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF 


“The Divine Pedigree of Man ; or, the Testimony of Evolution 
and Psychology to the Fatherhood of God.” By Thomas Jay 
Hudson, LL.D. London: Putnams’ Sons. 6s. 


it is not long since we reviewed in these columns Professor 
Jevons’ volume on Evolution, and Dr. Hudson’s work takes us 
once more over very much the same ground. It deals, indeed, 
more fully with organic evolution and less with mental and socio- 
logical development than did the former work, but the ultimate aim 
ofeach is identical—to show that the acceptance of the scientific 
theory of Evolution strengthens rather than weakens belief in 
Christian essentials. And of the present volume the strictly 
scientific portion is distinctly the better, for ce:tain of the psycho- 
logical phenomena adduced by Dr. Hudson can scarcely be 
accepted as evidence until the causes which underly the working 
of the subconscious mind are more perfectly understood. The 
examination of the Darwinian theory with its later developments 
is admirably done, and due emphasis is given to a point which 
some scientific writers have endeavoured to conceal—that the 
theories of the Evolutionists concerning religious belief stand alto- 
gether apart from the facts of Evolution. These theories often 
are not even logically justified by the facts, not seldom they are 
directly opposed to them. In other words, to accept to the full 
the scientific theory of Evolution, even in detail, does not in the 
least involve acceptance of the agnostic position which has been 
misrepresented as its inevitable accompaniment. It is hardly 
Possible to review this volume at length without embarking upon 
atechnical discussion of scientific points which would be out of 
place here ; it is designed, indeed, for the scientific student rather 
than the general reader. But for those whose thought has been 
influenced by the perusal of the evolutionary text-books in which 
the rejection of Christianity is calmly assumed to be inevitable in 
the light of modern science, this volume, the work of one who is a 
Sclentist first and a theologian afterwards, will possess real value. 


RUGBY OLD AND NEW 


“Rugby.” By H.C. Bradby, B.A. London: Bell. 39. 6d. 


THis little volume of a couple of hundred pages is one of a series 
of “Handbooks to the Great Public Schools.” Mr. Bradby has 
tvidently given considerable care to the compilation of his account 
Of the school, and has exhibited admirable judgment in one matter 
Wherein books of this kind are often at fault : the decision of what 
sto be put in and what is to be left out. The volume is, more- 
over, thoroughly well written in point of composition, and generally 
Will respond to the expectations of the most earnest Rugbeian. 
vith Tr. Bradby works on a quadripartite division. The first deals 

M the history of the school, and it is interesting to notice how 
tatrowly Rugby escaped oblivion. Lawrence Sheriffe, “citizen 
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and grocer of London,” left in his will for the endowment of the 
school the Mansion House and land at Rugby, some land at 
Brownsover, £50 for buildings, and a legacy of £100. But bya 
codicil he changed the last item from a pecuniary legacy to some 
eight acres of land near London, worth, in 1567, about £7 a year. 
That same land is situated at Conduit Close, and yields now 
£5,700 a year. The legal troubles consequent upon the rise of 
value in the land, the various steps taken to put the constitution of 
the school on a fresh basis, and the chief characteristics and work 
of successive headmasters (and especially of Thomas Arnold) are 
duly detailed within concise limits, and the pruning-hook has 
always left the chief points of interest untouched. The chapter 
closes with fifteen pages of distinguished old Rugbeians. The 
second chapter is concerned with the buildings of the school. 
Upon this part the only comment we wish to make is that (@ ropos 
page 131) accents are an essential part of the architecture of the 
Greek language. The third chapter is devoted to the work of the 
school, and partakes really of the nature of a guide to “What to 
do with our Boys.” The whole day of the Rugby boy is carefully 
set out in detail; all the Scholarships—Entrance, School, and 
University-—are categorically explained ; and the special prizes 
are laid down in such profusion that one wonders how any boy 
could escape something falling into his lap. The fourth chapter 
is, perhaps, the most engaging. It comprises the societies, 
games, and other interests of the School. These include the 
Volunteer Corps, the Fire Brigade, “football” (at great length), 
cricket, running, fives and racquets, periodicals, missions, and 
school song. As we have said, the book is done with painstaking 
thoroughness, and we congratulate both Mr. Bradby and Rugby. 
The paper, print, and get-up are beyond reproach. 


“ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF’’— 
SETTLEMENTS 


* The Alabaster Box.” By Sir Walter Besant. London: Burleigh. 
2s. 6d, 


SiR WALTER BESANT has written this story with a purpose, and 
those who go to fiction for information may herein learn a good 
deal about the “ Settlements ” which, we are told, “ are now dotted 
over London and springing up in every great city of the English- 
speaking races.” These “Settlements” are worked by young 
persons of nice manners and cultivated minds for the benefit of 
the poorer classes, which are beyond the reach of the ordinary 
philanthropist. Sir Walter Besant knows his subject, and what he 
has to say about the typical “Settlement” which he depicts is 
sympathetic and instructive. We are glad to know that such 
institutions exist, and more power to the settlers’ elbows, say we. 
Sir Walter has gilded his pill however ; he imparts his information 
in the guise of a story, and quite an agreeable elementary kind of 
story. Every reader with well-regulated emotions will, no doubt, 
sympathise with the tragedy of Gerald Moorsom’s disillusionment. 
It is a tragedy, for what would be more calculated to unhinge the 
human mind than for a person to wake up one morning to the 
discovery that he has a host of poor and disreputable relatives? 
Gerald, you see, has been “ brought up with the sense of belonging 
to the class in authority,” in the belief that his father is a 
“gentleman.” He is very “high-toney,” and has that general want 
of sympathy with less fortunate mortals natural to persons in his 
position. So his horror on learning that he is after all only the 
son of an iniquitous sixty per cent. moneylender can, perhaps, be 
better imagined than described, although it is described. The 
discovery places him as an honourable man on the horns of a 
pretty dilemma. Obviously there are two courses open to him ; 
either instantly to give up all thoughts of a career, proclaim his 
origin and throw himself on the mercy of his friends, or to conceal 
the fact of his parentage and be a villain. While the war between 
his noble and base instincts is going on within him, Gerald is 
carried off by the Hon. James Crozier, commonly called Jem, son 
of Lord Fylingdale, to the Settlement, only to find himself at every 
moment knocking up against derelict uncles and cousins. The 
long arm of coincidence is here extended to his amazing dis- 
comfiture, humiliation, and, finally, regeneration. When all is 
known (although he is unaware of the fact) he unburdens his soul 
of a letter of confession addressed to the young people of the 
Settlement, who, in solemn conclave met, agree em. con. to over- 
look the matter of his birth if he promises, as it were, not to do it 
again. All ends happily, and with the sound of wedding bells 
within measurable distance. Gerald’s psychology is worked out 
faithfully enough in the extremely conventional limits to which the 
author restricts himself. But even in these limits it is surely an 
artistic mistake to give Gerald, on his mother’s side, a general for 
a grandfather! With such an ancestor might he not be permitted 
to hold up his head with the best of us? 
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A ROMANCE OF BANNOCKBURN 


“The Chevalier of the Splendid Crest.” By the Right Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart. London and Edinburgh: Black- 
wood. 6s. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL is one of those whose fancy dwells 
most fondly and his pen most gracefully on the doings and 
customs and “oddments” of our forbears. He is plainly lucky 
in the critics on his hearth, for he has noticed—so he tells us in 
the dedicatory letter—that one of his daughters shares his interest 
in trying to “realise what were the conditions of living in this 
country before its people had become so busy, so well off, and 
perhaps so fond of ease as we are now.” Hence this romance of 
seven hundred years syne, which “retraces the outlines and 
heightens the details” of a day when England was ruled by “a 
thoroughly English King,” and when the Scots had started on 
their long chase, and stern chase, after independence. To this 
end he has evolved from his inner consciousness a certain Sir 
Maurice Bulkeley, whose narrative, Sir Herbert gravely assures 
“ My dear Chrissie,” he has translated from the Norman-French 
with such modifications as are proper and are necessary for com- 
munication between Sir Maurice, his age, and ours. 

When an essayist and critic of Sir Herbert’s calibre and varied 
intellectual interests attempts the historical romantic, it is an 
obvious criticism to say that his work is less a genuine 
romance than a fastiche by a clever and cultivated man playing 
at the game. In some respects this is true of Sir H. Maxwell’s 
Chevalier; we start with less interest in the story than in the 
amateur story-teller’s experiment. We see that it is well done, 
but we think we know the trick of old, that here in fact is Jastiche. 
The proper plan is to persevere. Yet a little and we are vastly 
interested in Sir Maurice, Sir Walter Le Marmion and Sir Aymer 
de Valence, and all the humility they underwent perforce at the 
conquering hand of Bruce. For, like a good Scotsman, Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell has chosen an hour of history most flattering to 
Scotsmen. We begin with Edward I., but we end with Robert 
the Bruce triumphant after Bannockburn, and Sir Maurice’s tale is 
the tale of Scotland resurgent. “Ah! how we worshipped him,” 
says Sir Maurice of his own sovereign, to whom he presents us at 
a boar-hunt. “ How the moisture gathers in my sightless orbs as 
I call to mind those beloved features and the kindly brown eyes, 
which we had all seen at times blazing into sudden wrath, as 
quickly to pass away. My heart is heavy as I recall that far-off 
day, and as I ponder upon all the misery and shame that has come 
upon our land since—the England that Edward made for us.” 
Caledonian readers will approve the ingenious method by which 
their Ancient Enemy is left lamenting, and the dignity and kind- 
ness of Bruce will distinctly add to their satisfaction. “The 
King of Scots won more hearts by his grace than he conquered by 
his arms.” He made his prisoners a most dignified and touching 
speech concluding: “We fight neither for glory nor for gain, 
but for the liberty we deem right.” 

However, Sir Herbert Maxwell is not always trolling out 
patriotic airs. The story he tells is simple and knightly—the 
constant service of the antique world, the scenery, the life, the 
character of a vanished England live again in his pages. He is 
best as a narrative historian. The boar hunt is capitally done, and 
Bannockburn is even better. If patriotic Scotsmen place it 
beside Scott’s description of Flodden as a great battle-piece we 
shall not deride them. Sir Herbert Maxwell is a man of affairs 
and of the open air as well as scholar, and in the clanging armour, 
the fury of battle, the exultation and agony he revels to the 
Homeric entertainment of his readers. The style is excellent, 
though we smell anachronisms more than the letter of dedication 
prepared us for. Did they talk of “frontal attacks” at Bannock- 
burn? At any rate, Sir Herbert may say they had the sense to 
condemn them, 


A MISCELLANY 


“The Life of Lives. Further Studies in the Life of Christ.” 
By F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. London : Cassell. 155. 


THE Dean of Canterbury has his audience, a large and faithful 
body of readers, and little that a reviewer may find to say of his 
work will increase or diminish it. In this new book the qualities 
that have won renown are abundantly displayed—the unsparing 
eloquence, the astounding fertility of quotation, the sincere feeling, 
and that triumphant demonstration of all that is most obvious and 
most universally acknowledged which so often characterises the 
widely read theologian. The book is a sequel to the famous 
“Life of Christ,” which the preface tells us has been translated 
into many tongues, including Japanese and Russian. It deals 


with certain incidents and problems connected with the person of 
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Christ, and with the foundation of the Church through the 
Apostles. These questions are popularly treated, and, if the ful 
light of recent research is not shed upon them, the reader will g 
least find the testimony of modern scholars in quotation, We 
predict for the book a wide circulation, and do not doubt that 
many will derive from it both profit and pleasure. 


“The Flowing Tide.” By Madame Belloc. London: Sands, ¢, 


This is not a political pamphlet or a scientific treatise, but a 
series of essays written by a devotee to show the progress of the 
“ Catholic revival” during the past fifty years. Madame Belloc js 
able to recall personal meetings with the great Catholics of the 
past generation, from Montalembert and Lacordaire to Wisemap 
and Newman and Manning. But she conveys no living impression 
of these great characters. She writes with the fervour of a believer 
and with a certain literary flavour which should make her book 
acceptable to readers within the Catholic community. But it js 
written primarily with purely sectarian aims, and ever and anon, 
when one feels the subject broadening out into universal issues, 
one is suddenly pulled up by some consideration of denominational 
prestige. The rivalries of Catholic and Protestant are, however, 
treated with courtesy and toleration. Madame Belloc is nota 
vulgar, if she be a strenuous, partisan. The pictures she gives of 
Catholic institutions formed for the spread of religion and social 
regeneration present to the reader the most beneficent side of the 
ancient faith, and one which, she says, is not often brought to the 
front in controversy. The dividing line in these days, however, 
between Catholic and Protestant is not so much in faith and 
practical benevolence as in the power which the priesthood aspires 
to wield over the individual and the home, and over the free 
exercise of the judgment. This book is full of interesting facts and 
incidents about famous Catholic persons who have in art or liter- 
ture influenced the world. 


“The Pianist’s Vade-Mecum.” By Professor J. J. Hardeman. 


London: Deacon, 25. 


As a guide to the notation and terminology of music this 
treatise has considerable merit. It makes no attempt to teach 
technique ; but for the reading, apart from the playing, of piano 
forte music, it is in the main adequate. We regret the absence 
an explanation of the metronome, and we think a paragraph 
should have been inserted with reference to the inherent falsity 
of the pianoforte scale. As it is, the remark on p. 39 about “the 
difference between G sharp and A flat” is likely to bewilder the 
amateur. With regard to the dictionary of terms we think that 
tre corde should have been included as the converse of una cords 
(already given). “ Precipitate” were better than “ precipitous” 
as an alternative translation of precipitoso. It would have bees 
well to describe the precise digital action recommended for the 
playing of g/issando passages. In defining a cadenza (p. 55) t 
should have been mentioned that it is independent of the time 
count. An explanation of the /emfo rubato, so often employed 
by Chopin, would not, perhaps, have been out of place. The 
author, be it added, gives useful advice for the counting of long 
bars in a manner consistent with the time-signature. 


“For the Queen in South Africa.” By Caryl Davis Hoskits 
London : Putnam’s Sons. 


Six stories on the theme of war, well written, with no deat 
weight of description or sentiment, yet each a complete pictur 
The author we judge to be an American from some forms of spe 
uncommon in England ; and if we are right in that suppositio?, 
his book is a pleasing tribute to the common race, for he depicts# 
kind of valour and devotion to duty, simple and untheatnG 
dearest to the Englishman. We recommend the book highly for 
the interest of the tales and the excellence of their presentation. 


“Should She have Spoken?” London: 


Ward, Lock. 35. 6d. 


This is one of those books which it is a little difficult to talt 
seriously ; the long arm of coincidence is stretched till one @ 
almost hear the muscles creak, so to speak. A fair bigamist ® 
murdered ; husband No. 2, walking in his sleep, picks up ™ 
dagger with which husband No. 1 had done the deed, puts it 0 his 
own travelling bag, and so to bed again. The problem, “ Sh 
she have spoken?” raises a nice point in ethics ; but, instead 
discussing this point herself, as one would expect from her @ 
Miss Miller leaves the argument to her readers, which is h 
fair. With a more humanly probable plot, there is it 
evidence that Miss Miller woula do better. 


By Esther Miller. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


PROVERB.—The nearer the wind the sweeter the tale. 


“Death, my friend,” quoth the departing poet, “have you 
really got a sting ?” 

And Death smiled and said, “As soon as your breath is well 
out of your body, my lad, a person who shall be nameless will 
edit your poems for you, and bring out an edition with your name 
and A’s name on the title-page, and with an ‘appreciation’ of you 
by Aim in front of your finest ode.” 

And the departing poet became very pale indeed. 


“The sun’s rim dips, the stars rush out, at one stride comes 
the dark.” The Review of the Week, which began life beautifully 
at 1d, promotes itself this week to the dignity of a sixpenny. 
Undoubtedly it was the best penny review ever produced. We 
hope it will soon be able to read its title clear among the best 
“sixpennies.” And if these sudden jumps in prices continue, 
perhaps the Londoner will be coming out at lod. 


The editor of the Oduassi Observer is to be congratulated. He 
has discovered that the proper price of a newspaper is 3d. Of 
course the 77es of London found that out longago. But Obuassi 
is in Prashu, Ashanti, and the Odserver is absolutely the first 
journal hatched in that centre of light and leading. Also the 
Observer is typewritten. The rates for advertisements are 6d. per 
line of twelve words. Some person has wasted 1s. 6d. over the 
following : 


“WANTED: 1 gross Bottled Ale; 1 keg Old Ale; any 
quantity Mineral Waters; 1 case Whisky. Advertiser will 
exchange small bush cat, slippers, helmet and old magazines, 
or give 1.0.U.—Apply, THIRSTY, Box x21754.” 


The great point about the Oduassi Observer, however, is its 
notice to contributors. “ The Author” (vde column 3) “will find 
us ever ready to interest ourselves in his cause,” and “to the poet 
we would say, Fear Not.” Which is calculated to make one sigh 
to contribute to the Oduassi Observer. 


In our issue of June 9, commendation was bestowed on a 
primer, by Frau Hedwig Sonntag, entitled “ The Magic Ring of 
Music.” “In the tenth lesson,” wrote our Reviewer, “ we find 
Philip, aged six or seven, fairly panting to transpose a melody at 
sight from A minor into G Minor. No doubt Philip is a Utopian 
product.” We are glad to learn from Frau Sonntag that this par- 
ticular Philip is alive. He is now eight and a half years of age, 
and “ played the other day the ‘Moment Musicale’ in F minor, by 
Schubert, in G minor just for his own amusement.” 


“Novelists please copy.” Such is the headline which a cynical 
contemporary provides for the report of a curious case of fraud 
which was decided against the defendant at the Kent Assizes. In 
this case a lady of position was convicted of falsely representing 
her adopted child to be her own offspring, with the apparent object 
of preventing certain relatives from coming into possession of 
money which her own child, if she had had one, would have 
inherited. Students of domestic fiction will perceive that the 
case should have been headed “ Sir W—r B—t Please Copy.” 


Are our local librarians above taking a wrinkle from the United 
States? The Providence Free Library provides, we read, not only 
a children’s reading-room, but an apartment designed for the use 
of school teachers and their classes, for the study of special 
subjects. Here, on a day’s notice being given, a teacher desirous 
of instructing her class on some topic, as in art, history, or 
geography, will.find the library’s collection of books on the sub- 
ject. The Providence Free Library, by the way, is particularly 
strong in social science. It would be interesting to know if that 
18a sign that books on social science are the kind of books that 
people are glad to give away, or a sign of a healthy growing 
interest among book-borrowers in the economics of home and 
State. The novel in England enjoys immense patronage among 
the public of free libraries, and it is amusing to note the quiet im- 
partiality with which the young East Ender alternately takes out 
a Stevenson and a Manville Fenn. All’s one in Romance—to 
him. And the books wax greasy in their sturdy bindings, but at 
least they cheer the East Ender in his lunch-hour and at home, 
and such confidence in his disposition to return them is worth 
Many reading-rooms, 
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The writer of a London letter in the Mew York Evening Post 
comments upon the literary situation in this country as follows : 
“ Amid the plenitude of books . . . we have still to mourn the 
absence of literature. Time was—while Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold, and Stevenson yet flourished—when every year brought 
us something worth reading, something that stood out high above 
the ruck, something that helped to sustain the standard of letters. 
Nowadays all this appears to be changed. The glory is departed. 
You have books, books, books, and seldom or never a real book 
among them. At the present mcment in England the writers that 
count, from the strictly literary point of view, are fewer and feebler, 
perhaps, than they have been any time this century. If we except 
Swinburne and Meredith, whom have we left? Well, there is Mr. 
Henley, there are Mr. William Watson and Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
and there are Mr. Le Gallienne, Mr. W. B. Yeats, Mr. John 
Davidson, Mr. Robert Bridges, and, perhaps, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. 
A goodly company, surely, if not of the immortals. And yet there 
is scarcely one who can be said to be producing anything.” 


Dealing with the younger poets, our contemporary marshals the 
facts thus: “Mr. William Watson has not published a book 
since 1898, in which year, significantly enough, his ‘Collected 
Poems’ were givento us. Mr. Watson has youth on his side, his 
name figures comfortably on the Civil List, he is understood to 
spend most of his time in ‘ Wordsworth’s country,’ and the net 
result is silence. Mr. Phillips, on the other hand, gave us last 
year ‘Paolo and Francesca,’ but . . . in his strict vocation of poet 
Mr. Phillips stopped short with the volume which contained 
‘ Marpessa’ and ‘ The Woman with the Dead Soul.’ As for Mr. 
Le Gallienne, he is very busy book-making. He has published 
three separate volumes during the past three months, with 
‘business’ writ large over at least two of them. Mr. Yeats, 
apparently, has given himself wholly to the Irish literary theatre, 
and the production of halfpenny issues of the organ of that theatre, 
Beltaine. Of Mr. Davidson... we have not heard since he 
published ‘ The Last Ballad.’ Mr. Bridges has ‘retired within him- 
self” as it were; and Mr. Kipling, since 1896, has written 
‘Captains Courageous,’ ‘The Day’s Work, ‘ Stalky & Co.” and 
‘The Absent-minded Beggar.’” 


“The truth would seem to be,” adds our London letterwriter? 
“that the writer-fellows of this generation, always excepting, of 
course, the fictionists, lack staying power.” This is a grave in- 
dictment, and it wanted to be formulated. 


At the top of a column the other morning the Daily News 
gave us the following : 


“*T see the Daily News has some scathing criticism of 
the Post Office this morning,’ said a responsible of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand.” 


“ A responsible” ! We respectfully note the advent of the new 


substantive. 


Jonathan Edwards, as the father of modern Congregationalism, 
belongs to the world, and it is pleasant to see his memory honoured 
in the town which cast him out a hundred and fifty years ago. In 
1750 the author of the celebrated “Careful and Strict Enquiry” 
into “ Freedom of Will” was pastor of the Congregational church 
at Northampton, Mass. He was famous, an effective preacher, a 
conspicuous exemplar. But he could not bring himself to administer 
the Lord’s Supper to the “unconverted.” He would not accept 
baptism alone as a certificate of church membership, and to his 
mind Laodiceans and hypocrites seem to have been alike ineligible. 
So bya majority of one he was ejected from the Northampton 
Church. Repentance came soon, but Edwards preferred pioneer 
work among the Indians to the resumption of his old position. 
After his death, in 1758, a memorial slab was deposited in the 
Northampton cemetery. But now, thanks to the energy of Pro- 
fessor Norman Gardiner and the subscriptions of the faithful (of 
which Great Britain contributed a considerable share), a fine 
bronze tablet has been placed on the walls of “the present edifice 
of the church which turned Edwards adrift.” 


It must be conceded, without condoning the action of the 
Northampton Church in 1750, that the ordinary man (if there 
were ordinary men in those days) must have found the attitude o 
Religious Culture towards him distinctly trying. The thought 
occurred to us on glancing at a book entitled “True Religion 
Delineated,” by Joseph Bellamy, A.M., Minister of the Gospel at 
Bethlem, Cam. The worthy divine remarks on his title-page 
(dated 1750) that the whole of his work is “adapted to the 
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weakest Capacities.” This idea is further rubbed in by Jonathan 
Edwards in a preface to the same work. “ Altho’,” he says, “the 
Author .... has aim’d especially at the Benefit of Persons of 
vulgar Capacity ; and so has not laboured for such Ornaments of 
Stile and Language as might best suit the Gust of Men of polite 
Literature, yet the Matter or Substance that is to be found in this 
Discourse is what, I trust, will be very entertaining and profitable to 
every serious and impartial Reader, whether learned or unlearned.” 
The “meanest Capacities” of nowadays would, we fancy, bridle 
at this, but, as we find among the list of subscribers to “ True 
Religion” such names as “Mr. Recompence Thomas,” “ Mr. 
Comfort Starr,” and “Mr. Deliverance Smith,” we may believe 
that no resentment was displayed on this occasion. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 
Poetry and the Drama 


** TRANSLATiONS and Other Verses,” by C.. A. Pooler, display consider- 
able scholarship and feeling for phrase. The translations are from 
Tibullus, Martial, and other Latins, and also from the Gaelic and the 
German. Among the ‘other verses” we note a parody on ‘* Dolores,” 
and a curiously unsuccessful ‘‘ Barrack-Room Ballad.” (Longmans. 
Pp. 140. 35.) 

‘* Nebo, the Merchant of Susa,” by Aug. J. Ferreira, isa drama in 
three acts, dedicated ‘*to Clement Scott, Poet, Playwright, and Critic, 
with sincere admiration.” The subject is the love of a king of Assyria for 
a fair but unappreciative captive. (Greening. Pp. 97. 2s. 6d.) 

‘Two Stage Plays: * Denzill Herbert’s Atonement ’ ; ‘ Bondage,’ ” by 
Lucy Snowe. The first publication of a new firm. The skeleton in a 
clergyman’s cupboard and the injuries inflicted by strong drink are themes 
which the heroine of * Villette” could hardly have treated with more 
emotional bitterness than the writer who has appropriately taken her 
name. Both plays show unmistakable dramatic power. (Brimley John- 
son. Pp. 245. 35. net.) 


History, Travel, and Biography 


‘“*A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great,” by 
J. B. Bury. Based on original authorities and the ‘*‘ personal point of 
view.” With its numerous maps, illustrations, side-notes, copious refer- 
ences, chronological table, and index, Professor Bury’s history should 
prove eminently serviceable to the student, while the graphic style in which 
i: is written commends it to the general reader. (Macmillan. Pp. 909. 
8s. 6d.) 

‘*Scrambles in the Eastern Graians, 1878-1897,” by George Yeld, 
Editor of the A/pine Journal, is a volume of genial reminiscences. To 
the cimber who enters a certain hotel, he says, ** Of owe dish beware — 
pseudonymous veal served up in hot jam!” This is by no means the only 
touch of humour, There are several illustrations and a useful map. 
(Unwin. Pp. 279. 75. 6d.) 

‘The Last of the Climbing Boys: an Autobiography,” by George 
Elson. This narrative, prefaced by the Dean of Hereford, brings vividly 
home to one the horrors of an extinct calling. In later life Mr. Elson 
became a masseur. He has come in contact with several eminent people, 
but it is for the picturesqueness of his own career that this volume will be 
chiefly read. (Long. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

** Robert Browning,” by Arthur Waugh. This is a volume of the 
series entitled ‘* Westminster Biographies,” and endeavours to give ‘‘a 
picture not only of the man, but of his surroundings, and to indicate con- 
cisely, but definitely, the relation in which Browning stood to the literary 
movements of his time.” (Kegan Paul. Pp. 155. 2s.) 

** People You Know : being Intimate Portraits of some of the Men and 
Women of To-day,” edited by Zercy A. Hurd, contains a series of pen- 
portraits of eminent persons reprinted, with the necessary revisions, from 
The Outlook. ‘** The portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects.” (Arrowsmith. Pp. 317. 35. 6d.) 


Science 


‘* Mechanical Traction in War for Road Transport, with Notes on 
Automobiles Generally,” by Zzeut.-Colonel Otfried Layriz, of the German 
Army, translated by A. B. Afarston. A subject of the highest military 
interest is here discussed with wide knowledge. The translator has added 
some footnotes, references to the use of the traction engine in the South 
African war, &c., and an account of the ‘* Thousand Mile Motor-Car 
Trial” he'd recently under the auspices of the Automobile Club. The 
volume is appropriately illustrated. (Sampson Low. Tp. 102. 55.) 

‘*Text-Book of Zoology, Treated from a Biological Standpoint,” by 
Dr. Ctio Schmeil, translated from the German by Rudolf Rosenstock, 
edited by % 7. Cunningham. In the preface to Part I. (Mammals), 
just issued by itself, the editor says that ‘* the central idea of Dr. Schmeil’s 
book is structural adaptation.”” The volume is well illustrated. (Black. 
Pp. 138. 35. 6d.) 

“‘The Human Frame and the Laws of Health,” by Dr. Rebmann 
and Dr. Seiler. In a form humorously suggestive of ‘* The Temple 
Shakespeare” this ‘Temple Primer” gives an account of the human 
body (an account in which proportion is scarcely observed), and some 
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interesting remarks on food-values, the hygiene of towns, the effect on 
health of various industries, Kc, (Dent. Pp. 148. 15.) 


Fiction 


‘The Autobiography of a Charwoman,” as chronicled by Aznig 
Wakeman. ‘1 ’ave see a bit o’ life in me time,” declares Elizabeth 
Dobbs in the opening chapter, and the honest woman forthwith tells the 
pathetic story of her life in the same unlettered speech till death interrupts 
her. Cleverly illustrated by “‘ Rip.” (Macqueen. Pp. 304. 6s.) 

‘*The Naked Truth, and other Stories,” by Andrew Merry, is deij. 
cated ‘*to You,” a conceit which is a little worn by repetition. In the 
title-story Mr. Merry depicts relentlessly the irremediable fall of a country 
gentleman who became infatuated with a heartless syren moving in good 
society. (New Century Press. Pp. 223.) 

** The Monk and the Dancer,” by Arthur Cosslett Smith. The monk 
was twenty-two and a Trappist ; the woman was beautiful; the rest can 
be guessed. Mr. Smith is master of a cunning style; one is captivated 
though not convinced. There are five other stories in the volume, 
(Downey. Pp. 241. 35. 6d.) 

* The Strong Arm,” by Xolert Barr, is a collection of eleven stories, 
Is Mr. Barr enamoured of the new Germany which Mr. Crockett has 
invented asa suitable habitat for his strenuous heroes? Ilowever that 
may be, Mr. Barr’s facile imagination brings love and war together in true 
romantic fashion. In the frontispiece Wilhe!m stands * alone before the 
seven sinister doomsmen.” (Methuen. Tp. 336. 6s.) 

**On Alien Shores,” by Lesiie Avith. The hero of this novel emi. 
grated to China, whereat readers of contemporary newspapers will 
shudder. But he came back, ‘‘and they went westwards with the prim. 
rose sunset shining on their happy faces.” (Hurst & Blackett. Pp. 
346. 6s.) 

**Mis’ess Joy,” by John Le Breton, is the story of a heroic woman, 
illustrating the disastrous mistake of marriages where the heart is not 
engaged. Mr. Le Breton depicts a wife-beater with vigorous realism, 
His local colour is of the south coast and the sea. (Macqueen. Pp, 
336. 6s.) 

Misc:llaneous 


‘*A Memorial of an Invitation Chess Tournament for Masters and 
Amateurs, Arranged by and Played at the City of London Chess Club,” 
An instructive record. The reader has here an opportunity for studying 
the development of games from seventeen different openings. Blackburne, 
Teichmann, Gunsberg, and Lee were among the Masters who played. 
Mr. W. Ward was the most successful of the seven Amateurs who entered; 
none of them succeeded against him, while against the Masters he lost 
three and a half and won two and a half games. (Longmans. Pp. 46. 25.) 

‘* Judgment ia Literature,” by IV. Basil Worsfold. A pocket-book 
stuffed with ideas. Mr. Worsfold picks his way carefully, but ventures the 
remark that the essays of Matthew Arnold embody the highest type of 
contemporary criticism. If critics were to be manufactured this ** Temple 
Primer” might turn out some reasonable specimens of the tribe. (Dent. 
Pp. ¢8. 1s.) 

‘* Pictorial Practical Gardening,” by Walter P. Wright, gives concise 
directions for the “ culture and selection of the leading flowers, fruit, and 
vegetables,” and contains numerous illustrations. (Cassell. Pp. 157. 15) 

** The Daily Mail Map of the War in China” is a useful publication, 
containing, as it does, an inset map of the district round Hong Kong and 
Canton, and a plan of Pekin. (Philip & Son. 1s.) 

Messrs. Philip & Son have also issued the fifth edition of the ingenious 
and serviceable ‘‘ Daily Mail Commercial Map of China.” (15.) 

“The Strand War Map of China” contains as supplementary matter 
an inset map of the coast of the Bay of Tokio, a commercial chart of the 
Far East, &c. (Newnes. 6d.) 


New Editions 


Mr. John Murray sends us Vol. IV. of the handsome revised and 
enlarged edition of ‘*The Works of Lord Byron,” continuing the 
‘* Letters and Journals.” In his preface A/r. Prothero mentions that 
whereas the last letter printed in Halleck’s American edition of Byron's 
Works is numbered 431, the same letter appears in this edition as 785- 
D’Orsay’s portrait of the Countess Guiccioli serves as frontispiece. (6s-) 

Messrs. Macmillan have added Gilbert White's “ Natural History and 
Antiquities of Selborne” to their cheap but comely Library of English 
Classics. In the same volume is printed *‘ A Naturalist’: Calendar,” the 
title given by Dr. John Aiken to a work which White did not live to 
publish. (3s. 6d.) The same publishers have re-issued ‘‘ A Younger 
Son’s Cookery Book,” by AZ JL AMallock, under the title of ‘ The 
Economics of Modern Cookery.” A few extra recipes have been inserted. 
(35. 6d.) A 

Messrs. Ward, Lock send an edition of George Borrow's ‘* Lavengro, 
containing the charming ‘* Notes upon George Borrow ” by Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, but signed with his old signa ure, ‘‘ Theodore Watts.” A 
good representation of Borrow’s home at Oulton serves as frontls- 
piece. (25 ) : 

The Imperial South African Association send the seventh editicn 
‘“‘ The Truth about the Transvaal,” an address delivered last February at 
Windsor, Ontario, by William Kobins, The proceeds of sales of the 
pamphlet go to ‘* The Soldiers of the Queen Relief Fund.” (15.) 


XUM 
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THE BOER AS MARKSMAN 


Mr. H. S. WHITE, the war correspondent of the Montreal Star, 
writing from Kroonstad on May 16, says: “Since we have had a 
little leisure in camp here, officers and men of the different 
squadrons have been comparing notes as to their individual 
experiences during the week from May 3 to Io, of almost 
continuous fighting. Marvellous are the escapes that some of our 
men have had! During the fight at Brantfort, Lieutenant Taylor, 
of C Squadron, was sent with only eleven men to scout a kopje, 
supposed to be held by the Boers. They advanced, of course, in 
very extended order, and taking advantage of every bit of cover, 
with the skill of Indian fighters, Boers or no Boers, not a shot was 
fired at them when they had reached even within a hundred yards of 
the crest of the kopje. Their orders were to draw fire before they 
retired on their supports, so, Boers or no Boers, still nearer they 
had to advance. They declare (and they are corroborated by some 
of the Boers who were there and have since given themselves up) 
that they were actually within fifty yards of the enemy before they 
drew their fire. Then, of course, it was a case of getting back to 
the supports at a gallop, and the devil take the hindmost. We 
have learned since from the Boers who have given themselves up 
that there were three or four hundred of them on that kopje. 
Volley after volley was fired at Lieutenant Taylor and his men as 
they galloped back to their supports, and yet not a man—not even 
a horse—was hit! I fancy I hear the reader saying, ‘How can 
such things be?’ Who can say? The men themselves who 
have had these marvellous escapes cannot explain them any more 
than you or I can. Some say that as they gallop they zig-zag and, 
thus, make it hard for the Boers to hit them; but it seems to me 
that when men are galloping under volleys of rifle fire they might 
just as easily zig-zag into the way of a bullet as out of it. To me, 
personally, it appears most probable that the Boers are getting 
rattled, and that they are forgetting their old-time skill with the 
rifle. But even after making all these allowances, it is really 
wonderful how our men have escaped the bullets and shells.” 





NOW READY. 


PEOPLE YOU KNOW. 


BEING 


INTIMATE PORTRAITS 


OF SOME OF THE 


MEN AND WOMEN OF TO-DAY. 


Edited by PERCY A. HURD. 











The Portraits were drawn for the most part by intimate 
friends of the subjects. 


Among these subjects are— 


Lord SALISBURY. | 
Lord ROSEBERY. 

JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. | 
HENRY ARTHUR JONES. | 
ELLEN TERRY, 


The Archbishop of CANTERBURY. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, 

CECIL JOHN RHODES, 

JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 

Lord LISTER, 














PLEASANT ODES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, 
Author of ‘‘Other People’s Wings,” &c. 
ONE SHILLING. 











OBSERVER,—“* Mr. Crosland has done nothing stronger.” 
ACADEMY,—" Undeniably ‘ pleasant.’ ” 





BRISTOL: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 








China: Books to Read 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


JULY 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 


CHINA AND MODERN PROGRESS. 


- MUTUAL HELPFULNESS BETWEEN CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
By H.E. Wu Tine Fane, Chinese Minister to the United States. 


2. THE STRUGGLES FOR REFORM. By Cuartes Jounston. 
3. MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 





— 


By PovLTENEY BiGELow. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROSPECTS. 


. THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE WAR. By S. C. CronwriGut-ScHREINER. 
2. THE ULTIMATE TRIUMPH OF THE BOERS. By Cesare Lomproso. 





— 


NOTES ON SPENCER, BUCKLE, AND COMTE. By Lton Gambetta. 
And other Articles. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
CHINA IN DECAY. atuxisxeaussz: 


Revised Edition, bringing the History of 
China down to June 1900. 


With Twenty-one Illustrations and Six Maps. 








Demy 8vo. 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ Mr. Krausse knows his China 
as few men in England to-day know it.” 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


ALL INTERESTED IN CHINA SHOULD READ 


THE RIVER OF PEARLS. 


A Chinese Romance. 
By RENE DE PONT-JEST. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The 7/MES says :—‘‘ Quite apart from its vivid pictures of Chinese manners, ‘ The 
River of Pearls’ is a capital detective story, full of exciting melodramatic incidents. 
M. Felix Régamey draws Chinese to the life, and his illustrations greatly help the: 
reader to realise the persons and scenes of the drama.” 

The OUTLOOK says :—‘‘ The author has given an accurate picture of China’s 
antediluvian legal system, and of the folk-life of the mandarin, merchant, scholar, and 
workman, as weil as of the pirates who ravage the Chinese coast.” 





JOHN MACQUEEN, 10 Norfolk Street, W.C. 





PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK in Paris are 
at 30 Rue Taitbout, where Mr. F. Tennant 
Pain will be pleased to supply current and 
back numbers, and to receive advertisements. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 


SCIENCE, ARTS, AND EDUCATION. 





FIRST INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1900. 





The Assembly recruits Members for the Official Congresses, and gives Informatiom 
to those interested about Congresses, Exhibition and University Arrangements. 

For Visitors to the Exhibition a Guidance Scheme, comprising Lectures, Visits to 
the Galleries of the Exhibition, Excursions in and around Paris, Entertainments, &c., 
has been arranged, and is now in working order. P 

Membership, including Five Tickets for Exhibition and copy of Special Guide, with 
full participation in Paris arrangements, for one week, £1 1s. ; additional weeks, 12s. 6d. 
each, 

Full Information, Prospectuses, Programmes, List of Lectures, &c., from the 


Secretaries, 
en Professor PATRICK GEDDES, 
Mr. T. R MARR. 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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SOUTH-WEST AFRICA COMPANY. 


Aw ordinary general meeting of the South-West Africa Company, Limited, was held on 
Tuesday last, at Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. George 
Cawston (chairman of the Company). 





The Chairman said : We have not called you together earlier because we were carry- 
ing on most important negotiations with the Imperial German Government and financial 
groups in connection with the construction of the railway from the coast to the well. 
known mineral districts in our territory ia Damaraland, which cover about 22,000 square 
miles. The whole of the exploration work in the past has been devoted to a small por- 
tion of the Damaraland Concession, and has resulted inthe development of what we have 
good reason to believe may prove to be one of the most important copper-bearing districts 
in the world. Owing to the immense possibilities of the mineral wealth!of this one por- 
tion of our property, we have been able t> make acontract with the Disconto-Gesellschaft, 
of Berlin, and the Exploration Company, of London, whereby the Otavi Company, 
referred to in the report, has been formed. A well-equipped expedition, under Mr. 
Christopher James, arrived at Swakop on June 29, and a telegram has been received in 
London, stating that the goods and machinery have been safely landed, and should soon 
be on their way up country. The intention of the Otavi Company is to spend about 
%50,coo in proving the copper deposits at Tsumeb and Otavi, and if these should 
maintain their present values at greater depth the balance of the working 
capital—namely, £1,950,000—will be paid up and the construction of a railway 
to connect the mines with the coast will be immediately commenced. Surveys 
are now being made by the Otavi Company of the various routes to]the coast, 
and until these are completed it is impossible even to settle from what point on 
the coast th: railway will start. It will be of interest to you to know that a report has 
already been received by the Otavi Company, from one of their engineers attached to 
the survey expedition, fully confirming all the favourable information which we have 
ourselves received in the past of the mines. The Otavi is a German company, and on its 
board the leading German fiaancial groups are represented. On its capital being paid 
up, we transfer to it the mineral rights over 1,000 square miles, the option to take the 
surface rights over one-half of the same area, and certain other rights necessary for the 
new Company in connection with the construction of the railway. We think they will 
prove of great benefit to the Company, as the railway will, for practically the whole 
of its length, run through territories over which the mineral rights are either owned or 
controlled by this Company. Moreover, we retain practically a fourth interest in the 
profits of the new Company, represented by the 2c0,000 founders’ shares, to be allotted 
tous. The founders’ shares, of which there are 400,092 in all, are to receive 50 per cent. 
of the surplus profits of the Company, after provision for reserve fund, directors’ 
remuneration, and the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary share capital. 
The items in the balance-sheet do not require any explanation, with the exception of the 
payment of £5,000 in return for certain rights to prospect for and work diamondiferous 
ground. As youare aware, there are at all times rumours of the discovery of diamondi- 
ferous ground in various parts of South Africa, and as these rumours have from time to 
time dealt with South-West Africa, we had to consider the possibility of the existence of 
diamonds in our territories, and the best means for their éxploitation. We had to consider 
whether it would be advisable to work in opposition to the powerful group of the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, or to join hands and co-operate in a friendly manner with 
them in working any ground which might be discovered. After lengthy negotiations we 
have made an agreement mutually satisfactory, not only to both parties, but also to the 
colony itself, as it will lead to the development of any discoveries which may be made 
within our territories. Since it has become known that we have entered into this con- 
tract there has been an unwarranted eagerness on the part of people, having no interest 
whatever in our Company, to become acquainted with the contents of the agreement ; 
but we have throughout declined to satisfy that curiosity, as we considered that agree- 
ments entered into by your board on your behalf, and in your interests, ought not to be 
disclosed to the public unless at your request. Jn order that you may have no misgiving 
as to the value of thisagreement, we would state that we have provided for the working 
of any mines found, subject to payments to the Imperial German Government and to 
this Company, and that we have retained for this Company the right to itself to pro- 
spect, or allow others to prospect, for diamonds in the territories we control. In the 
event of any pryable diszoveries being made either by the De Beers or by our own 
Company, or by any third party, it is provided that, in the event of De Beers not 
exercising their option within a reasonable time to work such discovery, this Company 
shall have the right to do so for its own exclusive benefit, and the interest of the De 
Peers in the said mine or mines shall lapse. 

You will see from the report that we hold the entire capital of the’South A’ican 
Company, which controls the mineral rights over about 33,000 square miles in the dis- 
trict of Mossamedes, in the Province of Angola, adjoining our Ovamboland*Concession. 
It is the intention of the South African Company to equip and dispatch an expedition to 
examine and report upon copper and other minerals said to exist in these territories. 
The Hanseatic Company, in which we hold more than one-half of the share capital, has 
received a preliminary report from Mr. Eichmeyer, the leader of the expedition which 
was sent to investigate the mineral resources of its territory. Copper has been found at 
fifteen different places, and, in one or two instances, we believe that the Company will 
be able to profitably work the deposits discovered. Gold and silver have been found in 
several rivers, and the general tenor of the report leads us to hope that payable mines 
may be discovered in the territory visited. 

I will now give you a résumé of the interests we control, and, in doing so, will first of 
all deal with the mineral rights, as they are the most extensive. These areas are the 
Damaraland Concession, extending over 22,000 square miles, one half-share of Ovambo- 
land 23,002 square miles, over 92 per cent. of the Kaokofeld 37,000 square miles, 32,000 
square miles in Mossamedes, and over o1e-halfof the Hanseatic Company's 15,000 square 
miles, giving a total of over 100,000 square miles of mineral rights belong’ng to this Com- 
pany. We own freehold land in the Damaraland Concession to the exter t’of 4,500 square 
miles, the Kaokofeld has 36,000 square miles, and the Hanseatic Comy any has the right 
to mark out 4,coo square miles. We have consolidated our various interests in this 
vast area, and have now to deal with their development, which we propose to do by 
throwing the country open to prospectors. As regards the financia! pos tion of the 
Company at the present time, we ourselves have about £220,000 in cash, fully secured 
loans or Government stocks, and the companies controlled by us about £50,000 in 
addition. Our relations with the German Imperial Government are most cordial, and I 
am sure you will join us in welcoming to-day the Imperial Consul-General Baron von 
Lindenfels, who represents the German Government as Commissioner to our Company. 
Since our last meeting we have elected to the board the following representatives of 
some of our largest shareholders, His Excellency P. D. Fischer and Mr. J. B. Schrider, 
representing the Disconto-Gesellschaft, and Mr. C. E. Atkinson, representing the De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, all of whom are present to-day. I now beg to move: ‘‘ That 
the report of the directors produced, together with the statements of the Company’s ac- 
counts at June 30, 1893, and June 32, 1899, duly audited, be now received, approved, 
and adopted.” 


Dr. Julius Scharlach seconded the motion, and with the re-election of the retiring 
directors (Baron Ferdinand voa Nordenflycht, Dr. Julius Scharlach, and Mr. Carl 
Wichmann) the proceedings terminated. 


LOCAL LOANS STOCK, 


Not redeemable before ist April, 1912, and bearing Interest until that 
date at £3 per cent. per annum, payable quarterly, 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000. 
Minimum Price, £99 per cent, 


THE GOVERNOR and COMPANY of the BANK of ENGLAND give noti 
that they are authorised to receive tenders for £3,000,000 Local Loans Stock to . 
created by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury under the National 
aa ys ne tp seems Act, 1887—s0 & 51 Vict. c. 15, ‘ 

The Stock will be inscribed in the books of the Bank of Er i 
with the existing Local Loans Stock. of Sagal, end contin 

, As regards Security, quarterly payment of Dividends, transmission of Dividend 
Warrants by post, and exemption from stamp duty on Transfers, Local Loans Stock is 
on precisely the same footing as Consols. 

Trustees are empowered under the Act to invest in this Stock. 

A full quarter's dividend on this issue will be payable on the sth October next. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England on 
Monday, the 16th July, r900, before 2 o'clock, and a deposit of £5 per cent. on the 
nominal amount of the Stock tendered for must be paid at the time of the delivery of 
the tender ; the deposit must not be enc'osed in the tender. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned, and in the case of partial 
allotment the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the first instalment. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock in multiples of £100. No 
tender must be for less than £100 Stock. Fach tender must state what amount of money 
will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which no tender 
will be accepted, has been fixed at £99 for every £100 of Stock. Tenders at different 
prices must be on separate forms, All tenders must be at prices which are multiples of 
sixpence. 

_ An the event of the receipt of tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that to be 
issued, at or above the minimum price, the tenders at the lowest price accepted will be 
subject to a fro raté diminution, 

The dates on which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required are 
as follows :— 


(so much as, when added to the deposit, 


On Tuesday, the 24th July, 1900, - wi'l leave Sixty Pounds (Sterling) to be 
( paid for each hundred pounds of Stock; 
On Tuesday, the 21st August, 1900, £30 per cent. ; 


On Tuesday, the 18th September, 1900, £30 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 24th July, 1909, uncer discount 
at the rate of 42 percent. per annum. In the case of defau't in the payment of any 
instalment at its proper date, the depcsit and instalments previously paid will be liable 
to forfeiture. © 

Scrip Certificates to bearer, with coupon attached for the Dividend payable 
sth October next, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. The Stock 
will be inscribed in the Bank books on or after 18th September, 1900, but scrip paid up 
in full, in anticipation, may be forthwith inscribed. 

Applications must be made upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
Bank of England, or any of its Branches; at the Bank of Ireland; and of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street, E.C. 

Bank of England, roth July, 1900. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. CITY OF QUEBEC. 


__ CONVERSION and REDEMPTION of the following Sterling Debentures of the 
City of Quebec, viz. : 
6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due 1st July, 1905 








6 ” ” »» 1st July, 1908 
6 ie Debentures in hae 
5 ” ” »» «Ist Jan., 1913 
44 ” ” »» mst Jan, 191 
| 43 ” ” »» «ast Jan., 1918 
. ae 1st Jan., 1925 


j ' ” ” 
| Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City cf Quebec to further 
extend the time for the conversion and redemption of the Debentures of the said City as 
herein specified, and invite holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above issues to 
exchange their present holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated Registered 
Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash, upon the terms set out in the full Prospectus. 
Prospectuses and forms for listing tre Debentures to be lodged for conversion or pay- 
ment off in Cash, may be obtained from Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., Lombard 
Street, London, and of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
99 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 
31st May, 1900, 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


PPS’ 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


OCO 


BREAKFAST— SUPPER 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, “is: 


50 REGENT STREET, W., 


AND 


144 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 











THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Heme business only, #0 
foreign risks being undertaken. 

THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES amount to £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application to the Company's Agents. 


G. W. STEVENS. 
B. E, RATLIFFE. 


Joint Secretaries { 
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Lducational 


_— 


BOGNOR, SUSSEX.—ARGYLL HOUSE HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Close to the sea. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Resident certified English, French, and German governesses and 
excellent visiting masters, Individual care and teaching, combined with family life and 
comfort.—Address Miss WICKENDEN. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, SUNNYDOWN, 
GUILDFORD. 

The House stands in 8 acres of ground, at an elevation of nearly 500 feet, and faces 
south. There are Fives Courts, a covered Gymnasium and a Workshop. BOYS are 
PREPARED for Scholarship and Entrance Examinations at the Public Schools. 
Inclusive Fees 80 or 100 guineas a year, according to age. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs, E. R. BREAKWELL, 





Fmusements 


—-4 —— 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. MR. TREE. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, a new version, in three acts, of the Romantic Play 
RIP VAN WINKLE. 
a Week WER icccdisccesscccesee -Mr. TREE. 
MATINEE every Wednesday, at 2.15. 
Box Office (Mr. F. J. Turner) open 10 till 10. HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





HAY MARKET. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING, at 8. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
MATINEE every Wednesday and Saturday, at 2. 





PRIVATE TUITION offered to a limited number of GEN- 
TLE MEN'S SONS by an old Rugbeian and Cambridge man who has had eight 

years’ successful experience of Tuition. Great advantages afforded to those going to 
the Universities, or who are taking up Engineering as a_profession.—Address 
A. ELSEE, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 





OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 


Preparation for Public Schools, Retwance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (ceath-rate 8°9), Nine miles from King's Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 
Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 





The charge for Scholastic Advertisements in THE OUTLOOK 7s as 
follows: Four lines, 38.; per line after, 9d. A liberal 
discount is allowed upon serial orders. 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, i900. 


(An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools.) 

Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships 
obtainable at over 300 Schools. Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s. Post 
free, 1s. 4d. 

. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, 

A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if desired and particulars of requirements 
are given. 











BOOKS WANTED.—Kelmscott and Vale Press Publications 
Wanted, complete set or part. Good prices paid. 25s. each offered for any 
presentation books with inscriptions written inside by Dickens, Thackeray, Mortis, 
Swinburne, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or any notable authors. Please report any 
books with Coloured Plates by Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson and others. 
Rare and out-of-print books supplied. Please state wants.-BAKER'S GREAT 
ROOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Ie commanded by the Queen to 
£2 thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,’ —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, InLusTRATED. Maps by Joun BarrHo.omew, F.R.G.S, 
The Islo of Wight. | The Vale of Liangollen. | Brecon and Its Beacond. 
The Wyo Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
ae and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
ton, Eastbourne, og and 8t. —> 
Aberystwith, Towyn, Aberdov one Machynileth, 
Malvern, Hereford, Worosster, ‘Ch Cheltenham, Yand C loucester. 
Liandrindod Wells an Spas of Mid-Wales. 
— “Bath, w Wells, and Weston-super-Ma~e 
Barmouth, Harlech, A cheng om Criccieth, Pwilhell. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettwe-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Tim * Particularly ppt —Academy, 
, “The best Handbook to London ever Issued.’ —Liverf of Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 68.; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


LONDON 242°_Esvirons. 


By E. C. Coox and E, T. ‘Coor, M.A. 


te. Tue Horers or tHe Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the world. 
Uangolien ; Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, hid 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers,. 











WYN DHAM’S THEATRE.—Lessee, Mr. CHAS. WYNDHAM. — 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.30, THE LIARS, by Henry Arruur Jones. Mr. 
CHARLES WYNDHAM, Messrs. Alfred Bishop, H. Standing, T. B. Thalberg, 
A. Vane Tempest, A. Kendrick ; Mesdames Cynthia Brooke, S. Brooke, Spencer 
Brunton, A. de Winton, O. Te emple, and Miss MARY MOORE. Doors open at 8. 
MATINEE of THE LIARS, TO-DAY, July 14, at 2.30. 





DALY'S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. GEo. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE every Saturday, 
at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by EpwarD Morton. 
Lyrics by HARRY GREENBANK and ADRIAN Ross. Music by Sipngy Jones. Power: 
ful Cast. Box Office open ro till 10. 





GAIETY THEATRE. — Lessee and Manager, GEORGE 
EDWARDES.—EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, a Musical Play, entitled THE 
MESSENGER BOY. Box Office (Mr. Oxley) open ‘daily from 1o till 6 and 8 till 10. 





AVENUE THEATRE.— Lessee, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Sole Manager, Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.45, a New Play, entitled 
A MESSAGE FROM seer 

Mr. Charles Hawtrey, Mr. Arthur Williams, Mr. G. S. Titheradge, Mr. C. M. 
Lowne; Miss Bella Pateman, Miss Hilda Hanbury, Miss Lydia Rachel, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss J. Bateman, &c. At 8, HIS WIFE’S PICTURE. Doors 7.45. 

MATINEE every Wednesday, at 3, 





ROYALTY THEATRE, Shaftesbury Avenue.—Under the 
management of Mrs. PATRICK CAMPBELL. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9.15, MAGDA. Preceded, at 8.15, by MRS. JORDAN. 
LAST MATINEE of MAGDA Wedresday next at 3. 
LAST MATINEE, PELLEAS AND MELISANDE, Saturday next, at 3. 





SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 


© What with... Safe Deposits there is no reason why clients should not keep 
their own Securities." —Daity Matt, May gth, rg00. 


THE GHANGERY LANE 
61-62 ‘CHANCERY LANE. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means of placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor's own control 
and open to daily inspection, all kinds of Securities, Bonds, Plate, Jewels, 
Manuscripts, and valuables of every description. 

SAFES from £1 1s, per annum. 

STRONG ROOMS from £5 5s. per annum. 

DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s, 


PROPRIETORS : 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.M. to 
6p.M. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from the MANAGER 
and SECRETARY, at the Company's Offices : 


63-64 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 

















RHODESIA RAILWAYS, LTD. 


| 

| 

} 

Extension of Cape Government System. 

The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route ip 
between 


EUROPE AND RHODESIA. 


Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 


Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. | TO RHODESIA. 


| 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown caeens 


daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for 


Zp ao™, Fares: Capetown to, Bulawayo, st aes Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 
Goods Trains run daily as required, 


418 8s. 11d. ; and Class, £12 5s. 11d. ; 3rd Class, £5 13s. sd 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days, Capetown to Bulawayo by | 
Railway (1,360 miles), 3 { days. The Coach and Transport | 

Tvices are being rapidh extended and improved between | 
Stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and - 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 


Further particulars may be obtained on application at 
the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, [anae at Beira, 


BEIRA RAILWAY, 


AULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. | 


| Further particulars may be obtained from the Trafic 
or from PAULING & CO., Ltd, 


Cc. J. F. JONES, Secretary. 26 Victoria Street, London, S. WwW. 


PARIS EXHIBITION 


The Offices of THE OUTLOOK 
in Paris are at 30 Rue Tait- 
| bout, where Mr. F. Tennant 

Pain will be pleased to supply 
current and back numbers, 
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The Do. 
‘Cypewriter 


Is Sent on Seven Days’ Free Trial. 
THE SIMPLEST, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL, 
and the one that does 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL WORK. 





It has many special features not to be found on other Typewriters, 
and for all-round use it is unsurpassed. 


Write for Illustrated ‘‘S ” Catalogue, which can be obtained post 


free. 
es 


Che Yost Cypewriter Company, Limited, 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, London, E.C. 
WEST ENDIDEPOT-—303 Oxford Street. 


HUMBER cYCles 


&T POPULAR PRICES. 














These superb and still unrivalled 
Machines may now be had from 


( £10 10s. Od. 


Oy, Free Wheel and Bzck-pedal Prake, 
2is. extra. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue free on application to 


HUMBER Limrrep 


82 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


“THE STANDARD PEN,” 


‘*THE PRIZE WINNER” 
“IN FOUNTAIN PENS.” 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE SALE OF FIRST-CLASS FOUNTAIN PENS. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO RELIABLE AGENTS. 












‘*THE AMERICAN STANDARD FOUNTAIN PEN,” WARRANTED. 


This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
Every variety of Points to suit all writers, 
Holder is of the best grade and finish. 
The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
Fully Warranted in every particular. 

RETAIL PRICE, 10s. Gd. 


In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. But in order to demonstrate our 
quality we will send Sample Pens to anyone 


POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF 9S« 


Money returned if Pen is not what we say. 
MAKERS: 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO., 
17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 





“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” 


Is the same style, but with a Cheaper Nib, at 2s. 6d. 


The Subscription List will be closed at or before 4 p.m. on Wednesday, 
the 18th July, 1900, for both London and Country. 





The Bark of England, London, and its Branches, will receive applications 
for the undermentioned Debentures. 


Issue, at par, of £750,000 of 4 per Cent, First Morigage Debentures, 


(Part of an authorised issue of £1,500,000). 
The Debentures will be registered, and will be transferable by Deed. 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG, WHITWORTH & C0,, 


LIMITED. 
CAPITAI— 


Ordinary . 3,210,000 Shares of £1 each, £3,210,000 
Preference—Authorised, 200,000 Shares of £5 each, £1,000,000 
Issued... 76,970 Shares, fully paid, £384,850 





DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. Lord ARMSTRONG, C.B., F.R.S., Chairman. 

Sir ANDREW NOBLE, K.C.B., F.R.S., Vice-Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir Henry J. Atverson, | Georce W. Renvet, Esq. 
K.C.B. The Right Hon. Lord Rene. 
—s Count Avsini, R.ILN., Senatore Henry F. Swan, Esq. 

del Regno. os! /AVASSEU isq., C.B. 
a S. Comanoven, Sq. — "i cn ota ‘on 
W. D. Cruppas, Esq., M.P. a ee ee ee . 
The Hon. E. F. Leveson-Gower. Puir Warts, Esq., F.R.S. 

Percy G. B. Westmacort, Esq. 


C. W. MitrcHett, Esq. * 
Saxton W. A. Nosie, Esq. Henry Wuirencap, Eq. 


BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. DEES & THOMPSON, Newcastle upon-Tyne. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. MONKHOUSE, GODDARD & CO., Newcastle upon-Tyne. 
SECRETARY. 


J.\M. FALKNER, Esq. 
REGISTBRED OFFICE. 
ELSWICK WORKS, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ISSUE of £750,000 of FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURES, bearing 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, either at the Bank of 
England, London, or at their Newcastle-upon-Tyne Branch, on the 1st 
January and the rst July ; the first payment being on the rst January, rgor, 
calculated from the dates of payment of the instalments of capital, The 
Debentures will be redeemable at par on the rst July, rgto, or, at the option 
of the Company, at any time after the 30th June, 1905, on six months’ notice, 

Should the Company decide to redeem only a portion of the debentures 
before the 1st July, rote, the debentures to be redeemed will be decided by 
drawings, which will take place at the Bank of England, London. 





Payable on application ove ove ove es 1O per cent, 
» allotment ... ove eee oe 40 
» 15th September, 2900 ioe eve ooo SO on 


Payment in full may be made at any time after allotment, and interest will 
accrue from the date of payment. 
The debentures will only be issued in multiples of £109, 


PROSPECTUS. 


THE debentures form part of an authorised issue of £1,500,009, the whole of 
which will rank equally, and will form a first charge on all the property and 
assets for the time being of the Company, but it is not proposed to issue, at 
present, more than the £750,000 now offered for subscription, 

This issue is made to meet the large capital expenditure rendered necessary 
by the great expansion of the Company's business, and the purchases of land 
and extensions of works and plant thus entailed. 

The Company are erecting, at Manchester, large Armour-plate Works on 
the most approved system, capable of dealing with the heaviest plates and of 
producing a very large yearly output, while, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, great 
extensions and improvements have been made and are in progress, all on an 
extensive scale. 

The Directors are confident that full advantage can be taken of these 
developments, and that they will materially increase the earnings of the 
Company. 

The assets of the Company, according to its last balance-sheet (30th June, 
1899), amounted to 5,295,115. 

The certified net profits of the Company for the past three years have been 
as follows :—For the year ended 3oth June, 1897, £446,872; 1898, £499,519; 
1899, £658,074. 

* Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company 
and the form of Debenture may be seen at the Company's Offices, and at the 
Offices of Messrs, Dees & Thompson, Solicitors, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied for in due course. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of {ro per cent., 
will be received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, London, E.C. ; 
at the Newcastie-upon-Tyne Branch of the Bank of England ; or at any of the 
other Branches of the Bank of England; where also printed forms, on which 
applications must be made, can be obtained. 

If the amount allotted be less than that applied for, the balance of the 
deposit will be applied towards the payment due on allotment. If no allot- 
ment be made, the depsit will be returned in full, Failure to pay any instal- 
ment when due will render previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Elswick Works, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

12th July, me 


* Copies of the Memorandum - haniaien may Pia be obtained at the Bank of 
England, or any of their Brancher, 
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